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CHAPTER I 


THE PROBLEM AND METHOD OF THE STUDY 
The Problem 


THE task of administering a college may be resolved into two funda- 
mental problems: (1) how to secure the income necessary for the sup- 
port of the program attempted; and (2) how to obtain the greatest 
educational returns for the funds expended. The present study under- 
takes no analysis of the first of these two problems, but is limited to a 
consideration of the second. Stated positively, the problem of this study 
deals with efficiency in college management; stated negatively, the ques- 
tion becomes one of the sources and amount of inefficiency involved in 
administering college programs. 

A problem of efficiency involves the measuring and the relating of 
two factors which may be called, in engineering terminology, input and 
output. In the study of efficiency in college management the input factor 
is fairly easy to measure. It is readily reducible to a dollar-and-cents 
item, and is obtained thru a calculation of the financial expenditures by 
the college during a given fiscal period. The determination of the amount 
of the educational output, however, is much more difficult, since it must 
be expressed in both qualitative and quantitative units. 

In quantitative terms two measures of educational output are fre- 
quently employed: (1) the number of students enrolled during the fiscal 
period; and (2) the number of “hours” or other units of credit granted 
during the period. Thus arises the use of unit costs, such as “expendi- 
ture per student-credit-hour,” “expenditure per student enrolled,” etc., 
as measures of efficiency.’ It is obvious that, if equal qualitative results 
be assumed, a college with an annual expenditure per student of $250 
is much more efficient than one with an annual expenditure of $400 per 
student. 

The question may well be raised as to the possibility of a better 
measure of educational output than is afforded by student enrolment or 
student-credit-hours. It is conceivable that a technique might be devel- 
oped for measuring the educational production directly by means of 
standardized tests. Such a technique, however, seems only remotely 
possible at present; five hindrances to its development may be mentioned. 
(1) Many of the desired outcomes of college education are not yet 
susceptible of objective measurement. (2) Colleges vary in their indi- 
vidual objectives, and it would be difficult to agree upon a common stand- 
ard of attainment which would be suitable for any large number of 
institutions. (3) The educational product must be measured in terms 
of what is done with the raw material received, and any measure of 
final achievement by students must be properly related to their initial 
capabilities. A satisfactory technique for such measurement has not 





1 Edwin B. Stevens and Edward C. Elliott. Unit Costs of Higher Education. The 
Macmillan Company, New York, 1925, Chapter VII. 


(11) * 
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been developed at the college level. (4) There is at present no standard 
“unit” of educational attainment other than the credit-hour. (5) No 
technique for measuring educational efficiency on the basis of stand- 
ardized test results is in common use at the elementary and secondary 
school levels, where conditions for its development would be much sim- 
pler than at the college level. It therefore seems unlikely that a tech- 
nique of this type for measuring the educational production of colleges 
will soon be available. 

Altho the techniques for the measurement of educational output in 
quantitative terms are at present not wholly satisfactory, the measure- 
ment of educational quality presents much greater difficulties. It is a 
matter of common observation that the programs of certain colleges 
are considered to be superior to those of others. To the mind of the 
layman this simply means that a student gets a better education at some 
colleges than at others. In more technical language it may be said that 
the units of educational output vary in their qualitative values. Accu- 
rate measures of this variation have not been developed. 

One very crude measure of the general quality of college programs 
may be pointed out—the type of accreditation held. Colleges of liberal 
arts can be divided into such categories as: (1) those holding no ac- 
creditation of any kind; (2) those with only local or state accreditation; 
(3) those with accreditation by one of the regional standardizing agen- 
cies; (4) those on the approved list of the Association of American 
Universities. These categories are only roughly indicative of the quality 
of the program of an institution. It is recognized that within each 
group wide variations in quality exist; and Reeves’? has shown that 
there are colleges with only local or state accreditation that, by every 
available index of quality, are superior to many institutions holding mem- 
bership in regional standardizing associations. 

In fact, it has been clearly demonstrated that per capita expenditure 
is one of the best indexes of the quality of the educational program.’ 
In other words, the amount of money spent by a college for the education 
of a student is one of the best indications of the degree of excellence of 
the education received by that student. This formula, it must be ob- 
served, assumes equal efficiency in administration, just as in the illus- 
tration previously given (page 11) equal educational quality is assumed 
when the efficiency of institutions is inferred from their relative expendi- 
tures per student. 

Under actual conditions neither the assumption of equal quality nor 


2? Floyd W. Reeves. ‘Financial Standards for Accrediting Colleges (A Committee Re- 
port).” The North Central Association Quarterly, Vol. II, No. 4, March, 1928, p. 375. 


3 Floyd W. Reeves and John Dale Russell. The Measurement of College Excellence. 
Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Vol. I, No. 
4, September, 1929, p. 38. 

Also Floyd W. Reeves and John Dale Russell. “Standards for Accrediting Colleges.” 
The North Central Association Quarterly, Vol. 111, No. 2, September, 1928, p. 214. 

Cf. also Donald J. Cowling. “An Analysis of the Financial Needs of a College of 
Liberal Arts for One Thousand Students.” In Problems of College Education (Earl 
Hudelson, ed.). The University of Minnesota Press, Minneapolis, 1928, p. 57. 

Cf. also John B. Johnston. The Liberal College in Changing Society. The Century 
Company, New York, 1930, p. 310. 
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that of equal efficiency is justified in comparisons among colleges. Equal 
quality cannot be assumed because of the difficulties surrounding its 
measurement and because the probabilities are that the variation in this 
factor takes the form of a continuous series rather than the form of a 
few sharply defined categories. Equal efficiency cannot be assumed for 
similar reasons. There is some inefficiency in the management of almost 
every college; reports of careful surveys almost without exception point 
out wastes in management or specific opportunities for more efficient 
use of available funds. 

If per capita expenditure is to be used as a valid index of quality, 
it becomes important to separate from the true educational costs the 
expenditures due to inefficiency of the management. Referring to the 
illustration previously given, it is entirely possible that the college 
spending $400 per student is wastefully managed, so that a large portion 
of the amount is not used to purchase the desired educational product; 
the college spending $250 per student may be very efficiently managed, 
the entire amount of the expenditure being reflected directly in the pur- 
chase of education. Under such circumstances, the difference in quality 
of education produced in the two institutions cannot be inferred from the 
per capita cost figures. Or the cases may be reversed and the college 
spending $400 per student may be assumed to be efficiently managed and 
the other one not. In such a case the difference in the quality of the 
two educational programs is greater than would be indicated by the 
relative per capita expenditures. 

It is the purpose of this study to work out a simple method of 
separating from the total educational expenditure the amount which is 
ineffective in producing educational results. The problem may be stated 
as the development of a technique for the determination in a given college 
of the amount of the per capita expenditure which is ineffective in con- 
tributing to the educational product. 

The solution of this problem has two immediate practical applica- 
tions. In the first place, it should be of value to every college admin- 
istrator to have available a method for testing the management of his 
own institution. By observing the points at which the college he serves 
falls short of a standard of efficiency, he can more wisely guide the 
adjustment of its program so as to produce greater educational results 
for the funds available. In the second place, certain agencies, particu- 
larly the standardizing associations, are intensely interested in measures 
of the quality of the educational program in the colleges under their 
purview.‘ It is hoped that the refinement of this unit cost item (per 
capita expenditure for educational purposes) by the elimination of non- 
effective expenditures may result in a more accurate and dependable 
index of educational excellence. 


4Cf. “Proceedings of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education,” (Item 
22). The North Central Association Quarterly, Vol. III, No. 1, June, 1928, p. 59. 


Also “News Notes and Editorial Comments.”” The North Central Association Quar- 
terly, Vol. IV, No. 1, June, 1929, p. 12. 
Also “Proceedings of the Commission on Institutions of Higher Education,” (Item 


25). The North Central Association Quarterly, Vol. V, No. 1, June, 1930, p. 70. 
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The word “college” as used thruout this study refers to the typical 
four-year college of liberal arts. The conclusions drawn are intended 
to apply particularly to colleges of liberal arts not receiving tax support. 
In many instances, however, the observations apply with equal force to 
all types of institutions of higher learning. 


Other Studies of This Problem 


There is no extensive body of literature treating the topic of college 
efficiency. Most surveys of institutions of higher learning have dealt 
with this problem from the point of view cf the individual college, and 
have not attempted to summarize types of inefficiency which are of 
general importance. In the Bibliography of this study are noted some 
of the more important titles dealing with the problem of college admin- 
istration in general. 

The compilation of articles published under the editorship of Robert 
L. Kelly, entitled The Effective College,’ suggests in a comprehensive 
manner the many needs of an institution which aspires to educational 
excellence. The article by President Cowling of Carleton College, en- 
titled “An Analysis of the Financial Needs of a College of Liberal Arts 
for One Thousand Students,’ * furnishes many stimulating ideas regard- 
ing the resources necessary for a satisfactory educational program. 
President Cowling apparently has clearly in mind the development of a 
program which will be economical in its administration as well as effective 
in its results. 

The present study is built directly upon the studies initiated by 
Floyd W. Reeves, to which reference has already been made. One of the 
most recent of these studies, in which the writer was privileged to col- 
laborate, was rendered as a report of the Committee on Standards to the 
Commission on Higher Institutions of the North Central Association of 
Colleges and Secondary Schools.’ This committee report, along with 
other studies that have shown the unsatisfactory nature of the present 
standards of accreditation, evoked an action by the Association looking 
toward the revision of its standards. Another committee of the Associ- 
tion is at this writing engaged in the task of setting up standards for 
accreditation by means of scientific studies of the factors associated with 
excellence in institutions of higher learning. 


Method of the Study 


Two processes are used in this study of efficiency in college manage- 
ment. The first consists of the collection and classification of types of 
inefficiency which have been observed in colleges; the second consists of 
the development of a technique for reducing the various types of ineffi- 

5 Robert L. Kelly, ed. The Effective College. Association of American Colleges, New 
York, 1928. 
® Donald J. Cowling. Op. cit. 


7 Floyd W. Reeves and John Dale Russell. “Standards for Accrediting Colleges.” 
The North Central Association Quarterly, Vol. III, No. 2, September, 1928, p. 214. 
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ciency to a quantitative figure, and for calculating the amount that is 
effective in producing the educational product. This latter figure is 
termed “effective educational expenditure,” or expenditure on the basis 
of equivalent efficiency. In this report, following Part I, which presents 
introductory material, Part II deals with the types of inefficiency com- 
monly found, and Part III presents the development of the technique 
for computing the amount of effective educational expenditure. 

The materials used in discussing and illustrating the types of waste 
and inefficiency in college management have been drawn very largely 
from the experience of the writer and his colleagues in making college 
surveys. In most of the surveys in which the writer has participated 
the question of efficiency of management has been given an important 
place. For example, in the program of survey recently completed among 
the colleges affiliated with the Methodist Episcopal Church the question: 
“Is the institution being economically administered from the financial 
point of view?” was one of sixteen questions which the survey staff was 
asked to answer concerning each college. A careful analysis of this 
problem in a representative group of upwards of one hundred educa- 
tional institutions affords the background of experience upon which the 
writer draws in the general discussion of the types of inefficiency found 
in American colleges. 

The discussion presented in Part II of this study is not presumed to 
afford a complete outline of all the possible means by which inefficiency 
may be exhibited in college management. Rather, the attempt is to pre- 
sent a general outline of types of uneconomical administration, with 
specific instances of the major sources of inefficiency. The list of specific 
instances is believed to be sufficiently exhaustive to comprehend most of 
the probable sources of inefficiency, altho the claim for absolute com- 
pleteness is not made. 

The classification of types of inefficiency has been organized around 
the functions performed by the college. The major function of a college, 
as commonly recognized, is the giving of instruction to students. Besides 
classroom and laboratory teaching, the direct instructional service in- 
cludes such items as the provision of instructional supplies and apparatus, 
and the maintenance of libraries, museums, and other supplementary 
educational facilities. Auxiliary to this major function and, for the 
most part, essential to its effective performance, are such functions as: 
(1) providing an administrative organization for the control and super- 
vision of the institution; (2) maintaining a financial structure for the 
support of the institution; (8) operating and maintaining buildings in 
which to carry on the work of the college; (4) operating certain sup- 
plementary business activities, such as dormitories, dining-halls, book- 
stores, etc.; (5) providing for the physical, mental, and moral welfare 
of students; (6) recruiting prospective students of the type which the 
institution wishes to attract; and (7) providing financial assistance, 
such as scholarships, loans, etc., to worthy students. 

In the discussion of types of inefficiency, as organized around these 
functions, no attempt is made to prevent overlapping. In case a single 
instance of waste or inefficiency affects more than one function, it is 
mentioned under each heading. 
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The development of the technique for reducing the various types of 
inefficiency to a quantitative figure, as presented in Part III, consists 
of two steps: first, an analysis showing that all the types of waste and 
inefficiency discussed in Part II may finally be resolved into three cate- 
gories; second, the actual computation of the amount of non-effective 
expenditure involved in each of these three categories and of the total 
effective educational expenditure, using for illustrative purposes data 
from thirty-four colleges. 

The statistical data presented in this study have been collected in 
connection with recent surveys in which the writer has participated. In 
every instance the data were collected during a visit to the institution, 
either personally by the writer or by a member of the survey staff work- 
ing under his immediate direction. Extreme care was used in the col- 
lection of the financial data. 

Anyone who has examined the accounting systems of a few educar 
tional institutions will recognize the futility of trying to make compari- 
sons between colleges on the basis of their own financial statements. The 
lack of uniformity in accounting methods, in terminology, and in classi- 
fication of expenditure and income renders impossible any comparative 
use of financial data directly from the college reports. 

The data used in this study relating to financial expenditure have 
been set up after an entire reclassification, based on an analysis of the 
transactions for the year, made by a member of the survey staff in con- 
junction with the local business officer of the institution concerned. In 
every instance the data were taken from the actual books of account and 
from the official audit for the year. After the reclassification of ex- 
penditures the amounts were reconciled with the totals as given by the 
college audit in order to assure their accuracy. This exhaustive pro- 
cedure was followed so as to be certain that the figures used were abso- 
lutely comparable. 

The following is a list of the thirty-nine institutions from which 
data are taken for use in this study, together with the date on which 
each was visited: 


Albion College, Albion, Michigan, October, 1930 

Allegheny College, Meadville, Pennsylvania, April, 1930 
Baker University, Baldwin City, Kansas, January, 1931 
Baldwin-Wallace College, Berea, Ohio, October, 1930 

Brothers College, Madison, New Jersey, March, 1931 

Central Wesleyan College, Warrenton, Missouri, May, 1930 
Centre College, Danville, Kentucky, January, 1929 

Cornell College, Mount Vernon, Iowa, December, 1929 

Dakota Wesleyan College, Mitchell, South Dakota, July, 1930 
DePauw University, Greencastle, Indiana, November, 1930 
Dickinson College, Carlisle, Pennsylvania, April, 1930 
Evansville College, Evansville, Indiana, March, 1930 

Geneva College, Beaver Falls, Pennsylvania, January, 1931 
Georgetown College, Georgetown, Kentucky, February, 1929 
Gooding College, Gooding, Idaho, February, 1931 

Hamline University, St. Paul, Minnesota, October, 1929 

Illinois Wesleyan University, Bloomington, Illinois, January, 1931 
Intermountain Union College, Helena, Montana, February, 1931 
Iowa Wesleyan College, Mount Pleasant, Iowa, December, 1929 
Kansas Wesleyan College, Salina, Kansas, December, 1930 
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Lawrence College, Appleton, Wisconsin, May, 1930 

MacMurray College, Jacksonville, Illinois, January, 1931 

McKendree College, Lebanon, Illinois, December, 1930 

Morningside College, Sioux City, lowa, November, 1929 

Mount Union College, Alliance, Ohio, October, 1930 

Nebraska Wesleyan University, Lincoln, Nebraska, December, 1930 

Ohio Northern University, Ada, Ohio, October, 1930 

Ohio Wesleyan University, Delaware, Ohio, October, 1930 

Oklahoma City University, Oklahoma City, Oklahoma, May, 1930 

Ozark Wesleyan College, Carthage, Missouri, May, 1930 

College of the Pacific, Stockton, California, February, 1931 

College of Puget Sound, Tacoma, Washington, February, 1931 

Simpson College, Indianola, Iowa, December, 1929 

Southwestern College, Winfield, Kansas, December, 1930 

Union College, Barbourville, Kentucky, December, 1929 

University of Chattanooga, Chattanooga, Tennessee, November, 1929 

Valparaiso University, Valparaiso, Indiana, January, 1929 

West Virginia Wesleyan College, Buckhannon, West Virginia, March, 
1931 


Willamette University, Salem, Oregon, February, 1931 


It will be noted from the dates given above that the colleges of this 
group were all visited within a period of approximately two years. The 
financial data given in subsequent sections of this study are in all cases 
for the fiscal year immediately preceding the date of the survey visit. 
All other data, unless specifically noted otherwise, are for the academic 
year current at the time of the survey visit. 

It will be observed from the foregoing list that the group of thirty- 
nine colleges displays a rather wide geographical distribution. Twenty- 
two different states are represented. The great majority of the institu- 
tions are in the north central region of the United States. 

The colleges vary widely in age. The oldest has a history that goes 
back a century and a half; three or four of the youngest have been estab- 
lished within the past decade. All of these institutions were at the time 
of the survey offering a four-year program of liberal arts work. Altho 
some bear the title of “University,” the programs in the great majority 
of them are distinctly typical of those usually found in the American 
college of liberal arts. In the case of four institutions that maintain 
professional schools of law, pharmacy, or engineering, these units have 
not been included in any of the tabulations presented in this study except 
those relating to finance. 

Since the data used in this study were all originally collected for the 
purposes of surveys of individual colleges, no apology is needed for the 
failure to present information from each of the schools in all the tabula- 
tions used in this study. In each case the tables include data from all 
the institutions from which the pertinent information was obtained. The 
attempt is generally to illustrate, rather than to prove, and for this pur- 
pose only a representative sampling of institutions is needed. Because of 
the confidential nature of the data, thruout this study colleges are re- 
ferred to by number rather than by name. A given number does not 
refer to the same college thruout the whole study, but in each table the 
institutions are assigned numbers in serial order as listed.’ 


8 The institutions bear the same numbers thruout Tables XVII to XXI. 
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Altho the number of colleges included in this study is not large, it 
is of sufficient size to render fairly reliable the statistical techniques 
that are used. In general the group represents a rather satisfactory 
cross section of American colleges of liberal arts thruout the Middle 
West. The materials of Part II have been based not only upon observa- 
tions in these thirty-nine colleges, but also upon the writer’s experience 
in surveying a number of other colleges ard universities. For the pur- 
pose of setting up a technique, as developed in Part III of this study, 
the list of colleges used affords ample opportunity for illustrative mate- 
rials. It is recognized, however, that before absolute standards of effi- 
ciency can be set up, a study involving data from a much larger number 
of institutions will be necessary. 
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CHAPTER II 


INEFFICIENCIES IN THE INSTRUCTIONAL 
FUNCTION 


THE function of instruction may be broken up into four sub-classi- 
fications: (1) the provision of a teaching personnel; (2) the organization 
of subject-matter offerings; (3) the provision of materials and supplies 
to be used in teaching; and (4) library service. 


Provision of Teaching Personnel 


Teaching staff larger than necessary. The type of inefficiency most 
frequently encountered in four-year colleges, which is also the type re- 
sponsible in many institutions for the largest single amount of non- 
effective expenditure, is the provision of a teaching staff larger than 
needed. Reeves and Russell’ have developed the thesis that in an under- 
graduate college of liberal arts of 500 students, with only limited funds 
available, a ratio of twenty students to one faculty member can be 
maintained without serious loss of educational effectiveness. Altho in 
colleges with ample funds a somewhat lower ratio may appear desirable,’ 
it is important that faculty salaries be set at a satisfactory level before 
the number of members on the teaching staff is increased and the student- 
faculty ratio lowered. 


Administratively the problem of keeping the size of the faculty ad- 
justed both to the needs of the student body and to the resources of the 
institution is a difficult matter. Departmental ambitions for the offering 
of a varied program of courses are very likely to outrun available re- 
sources and to bring pressure for the employment of additional faculty 
members. Fluctuations in the student-credit-hour loads of the various 
departments increase the difficulty. Even under conditions of a stable 
total enrolment, an additional instructor must be occasionally added to 
a growing department; but it is usually difficult to locate the department 
which, by reason of its diminishing student load, should suffer a reduc- 
tion in teaching staff. To persuade such a department to reduce its staff, 
even after the advisability of this step becomes clear to the administrator, 
is no easy task. Frequently, because of the permanent tenure held by 
faculty members, it is practically impossible to make reductions in the 
teaching staff at points where curtailment is obviously needed. In case 
a general and continuous decline in enrolment is experienced, it is very 
difficult to make the corresponding reductions in the size of the teaching 
staff. 





1 Floyd W. Reeves and John Dale Russell. College Organization and Administration. 
Board of Education, Disciples of Christ, Indianapolis, 1929, p. 194. 

2 Floyd W. Reeves. “The Cost of Education in an Effective College.” In The 
Effective College (Robert Lincoln Kelly, ed.). Association of American Colleges, New 
York, 1928, Chapter XXV. 
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Despite the administrative difficulties that surround the adjust- 
ment of size of faculty to size of student body, the opportunities for 
economy afforded by a courageous attack on the problem are of primary 
importance. 

Light instructional loads. A second type of inefficiency in the pro- 
vision of teaching personnel is the assignment of instructional loads 
that are lighter than necessary. In most colleges faculty members are 
customarily employed with the understanding that their service to the 
institution demands their full time. Following the assignment of the 
regular teaching load, it is almost without exception found that certain 
members of the staff are taking on other engagements, either from a 
desire to supplement their salaries, or from an interest in the outside 
activity. Data gathered in connection with recent surveys show that on 
the average approximately 50 per cent of the faculty members take on 
outside activities of a remunerative nature. 

Many colleges actually encourage their instructors to take on this 
extra load by offering additional pay for extension courses. (A few col- 
leges are beginning to count extension teaching as a part of the regular 
load, following the suggestion of the North Central Association of Col- 
leges and Secondary Schools.) The widespread practice of taking on 
extra activities indicates that the custom of full-time employment is 
largely a fiction; many, perhaps a majority, of the faculty members of 
the four-year colleges with which the writer is familiar make no pre- 
tense of considering the institution as entitled to all of their services in 
return for the regular full-time salary that they receive. 

It is only fair to point out, on the other hand, that many conscientious 
faculty members do render their college a service which represents their 
entire available energy. The amount of loss of efficiency on account of 
light service loads becomes therefore very largely a matter of the esprit 
de corps and the morale within the faculty, rather than a matter of 
exact quantitative measurement of load assignments. 

Various measures of service load have been proposed and used in 
college surveys. Perhaps the most common is the number of credit-hours 
taught. This measure is used by the various regional standardizing 
associations; * and in most colleges having a definite understanding as to 
what constitutes a “full load,” the measure is in terms of credit-hours. 
As a supplement to the credit-hour unit, the clock-hour of teaching is 
sometimes used. This measure gives the instructors having laboratory 
work an advantage in comparison with the use of the credit-hour unit. 
A weighted credit-hour measure is also sometimes used, with laboratory 
work weighted into the load at something more than its credit-hour value 
and something less than its clock-hour value. 

Still another measure of load which is frequently used, generally 
ex post facto, is the student-credit-hour load. This measure differs from 
the credit-hour by taking into account the number of students in the 
classes taught. For example, a class of twenty students in a course 
carrying three credits would give a load of sixty student-credit-hours. 











? William A. Cook. “A Comparative Study of Standardizing Agencies.” The North 
Central Association Quarterly, Vol. TV. No, 3, December, 1929, p. 377. 
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Reeves and Russell‘ have proposed another measure, a composite of 
three weighted factors, credit-hours taught, student-credit-hours taught, 
and preparation hours, the latter being the number of credit-hours for 
which new preparation must be made. Finally, some surveys have at- 
tempted to compile data concerning the total working load of faculty 
members in terms of clock-hours per week spent in all kinds of service 
for the institution.° 

In almost any college, computation of these various quantitative 
measures of service load will reveal striking differences among the mem- 
bers of the faculty with regard to the burden carried. Table I shows the 
median teaching loads and the ranges of loads, in terms of credit-hours 
and student-credit-hours, in thirty-eight colleges recently surveyed. First- 
semester figures are used for some of the colleges, while second-semester 
figures are used for others, depending upon the time of the visit of the 
survey staff. In this table only members of the faculty who are sup- 
posed to be devoting full time to the instructional work of the institution 
are included. Teaching loads in music and physical education have not 
been included in this tabulation, since much of the work in these fields 
is not on the usual credit-hour basis. 

This table shows that in all of these institutions there is a consid- 
erable range in the credit-hour loads carried by full-time teachers. Since 
schedule assignments are usually made on the basis of credit-hours, it 
would be expected that, within a college, the range of load as measured 
by this unit would be small. When loads are considered in terms of 
student-credit-hours, the ranges as shown in Table I are large in every 
college. It is thus apparent that “full-time” teaching has a different 
meaning for some members of the faculty from that which it has for 
others, if the teaching service be measured either by the hours taught or 
by the student-credit-hour load carried. It appears also that great varia- 
tion exists in load assignments among the colleges, as well as within 
each institution. 

The standardizing associations have generally set sixteen credit- 
hours as the maximum which an instructor in an undergraduate college 
may carry without “endangering educational efficiency.”* In most col- 
leges of liberal arts, however, fifteen credit-hours is considered as a full- 
time load. It is only fair to point out that in secondary schools a load 
corresponding to twenty-five semester hours is considered standard; many 
of the courses at the freshman and sophomore level in college correspond 
closely in content and method to those in the upper years of high school. 

Individual faculty members differ widely in their ability to carry 
instructional loads. This is a fact of common observation which is totally 


4 Floyd W. Reeves and John Dale Russell. College Organization and Administration. 
Board of Education, Disciples of Christ, Indianapolis, 1929, p. 178. 


5 Floyd W. Reeves, et al. Report of a Survey of the State Institutions of Higher 
Learning in Indiana. Indianapolis, 1926, p. 98. 
® William A. Cook. Loe. cit. 


Also “Standards for Accredited Institutions of Higher Education.” The North Cen- 
tral Association Quarterly, Vol. V, No. 1, June, 1930, p. 78. 
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RANGES OF TEACHING LOADS AND AVERAGE TEACH- 
ING LOADS OF FACULTY MEMBERS WHO DEVOTE THEIR 


Credit-hour load 


| 


| 


IN THIRTY-EIGHT COLLEGES 


Student-credit-hour load 

















Of the Average | Of the Of the Average Of the 

College jinstructor| load _ |instructor|instructor load instructor 

number jhaving the for having the| having the for having the 

lightest entire heaviest | lightest entire heaviest 
load faculty load load faculty load 
. 12 17.7 24 171 359 822 
e. 10 15.1 18 108 329 515 
3. 11 14.7 23 118 309 673 
— aS 8 15.1 18 68 301 635 
Baden 9 14.4 24 129 293 419 
_ ere 12 16.2 24 112 292 482 
a: 11 15.2 23 43 292 521 
_ ere 9 13.3 21 95 292 820 
9 9 15.3 22 69 288 770 
10. 8 15.6 21 83 281 478 
8 14.3 23 75 280 795 
. eee 8 14.2 26 131 275 605 
a a hati aee 10 14.4 19 123 274 495 
| ae 7 11.4 17 57 274 798 
a 6 14.2 21 69 268 654 
re ar 7 12.9 17 88 266 528 
SR 12 16.1 20 180 264 364 
_ SN eee 9 14.2 22 94 264 633 
. 12 14.7 20 165 263 451 
_ ae 10 14.5 19 50 262 396 
/ See 8 14.6 22 88 248 501 
22... 13 17.1 27 81 247 377 
. sere 15 15.9 20 75 243 410 
. 11 16.0 23 62 242 382 
ee 10 14.6 18 42 238 456 
aa 9 13.4 26 98 224 414 
- 6 12.9 19 69 221 493 
_ Seater 11 14.0 18 42 211 390 
CPE 9 12.6 16 99 210 326 
OU a wine aos 8 13.8 16 111 207 406 
ee 7 14.8 21 63 199 355 
ARR 9 11.9 16 39 194 538 
_ SP 12 15.3 23 90 173 309 
See 8 16.0 23 45 165 381 
ee 10 15.6 17 84 165 297 
Seer 7 13.3 19 30 162 243 
ae 6 13.0 16 45 154 354 
RE 7 9.6 18 38 86 135 

Median. . 9.0 14.55 20.5 82.0 262.5 467.0 
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unrecognized by the standardizing agencies. It does not seem feasible, 
moreover, to adjust salaries to take into account the load carried, al- 
tho this was generally done when higher education was operated 
under the fee system.’ Such a plan of salary adjustment entails other 
administrative difficulties which probably outweigh any advantages that 
might be gained in relating salary payments more directly to pro- 
ductivity. 

It seems probable that no final pronouncement can be made regarding 
the amount of waste involved in “underloading” faculty members. Par- 
ticularly is this true in an institution where research and scholarly pro- 
duction are expected as a part of the service of faculty members. The 
assignment of administrative responsibilities to faculty members is 
another complicating factor. Educational research seems singularly 
barren of experimental studies regarding optimum load assignments for 
members of the instructional staff, altho the University of Minnesota 
studies of class size* point to probable revisions in some details of pres- 
ent standards. The probability that optimum load varies with the indi- 
vidual instructor makes the fixing of absolute standards a difficult matter. 

Faculty salaries. In the colleges included in this study the total 
payments for faculty salaries are on the average 63 per cent of the total 
expenditures for educational purposes. Since faculty salaries constitute 
by far the largest single item of educational expenditure, it would seem 
wise to scrutinize carefully the budget for this purpose in order to dis- 
cover possible opportunities for ineffective use of funds in the payment 
of faculty salaries. 

There is today no necessity for arguing that, in general, faculty 
salaries are lower than desirable. This fact is so widely recognized as 
to need no citation for support. In every college with which the writer 
has had recent contact a vigorous effort is being made to obtain funds 
for increases in faculty salaries. 

The question may be raised, however, as to whether or not some in- 
stitutions are paying salaries higher than is necessary, considering the 
quality of the faculty members. The writer’s contact with numerous col- 
leges leads him to the conclusion that an overpaid faculty is decidedly 
rare in American higher education. Almost invariably the college with a 
low average faculty salary will have a teaching staff of mediocre quality. 
In practically every case the presence of a superior instructional staff is 
associated with a better-than-average salary scale. Statistical proof of 
this relationship between average faculty salary and educational excel- 
lence is presented by Reeves and Russell.’ 

It is true that there is a grave possibility of paying some individual 
member of the faculty more than he is worth. The formation of an 
accurate judgment regarding the real worth of a faculty member takes 


7™Cf. Adam Smith. Wealth of Nations (Everyman Edition). J. M. Dent and Sons, 
Ltd., London, 1910, Vol. II, Book V, Chapter I, p. 246. 

8 Earl Hudelson. Class Size at the College Level. The University of Minnesota Press, 
Minneapolis, 1928, p. 270. 

* Floyd W. Reeves and John Dale Russell. The Measurement of College Excellence. 
Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Vol. I, 
No. 4, 1929, pp. 35 ff. 
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time, and in the interval between the first employment of a teacher and 
the discovery of his true value to the institution there may be some 
maladjustment of salary. It is important to note, however, that it is 
equally likely that other faculty members are paid less than they are 
really worth. In fact, under-payment is probably a much more common 
condition than over-payment. Altho there may be these individual cases 
in which there is poor adjustment between the salary paid and the real 
worth of the teacher, such cases are smoothed out in the average for the 
whole institution. For a college as a whole there is rarely any consid- 
erable amount of funds which are ineffectively used because of excessive 
salaries for faculty members. 

Small classes. One of the important types of inefficiency in the 
provision for the instructional function is the maintenance of a larger 
number of small classes than is necessary. The presence of this type of 
waste usually overlaps that of two of the previously mentioned types, 
namely, the employment of too large a teaching staff, and the assignment 
of teaching loads that are too light. Table II presents data regarding the 
size of classes in thirty-nine colleges. In this table independent study 
and honors courses are not considered as small classes. 

The data of this table show that there is a wide range in the per- 
centage of small classes within this group of colleges. Eleven of the 
thirty-nine institutions have less than 10 per cent of their classes with 
fewer than five students; seven have less than 25 per cent of their 
classes with fewer than ten students. On the other hand, half of the 
thirty-nine colleges have more than 15 per cent of their classes with 
fewer than five students, and one-fourth of the colleges have more than 
40 per cent of their classes with fewer than ten students. 

Prior to the publication of the Minnesota studies of class size at the 
college level,” it was commonly believed that the smaller the class the 
greater the instructional benefit by the student. Many colleges formerly 
advertised (and many still do) that their classes were small, seeking 
thereby to attract students. The number of institutions from which 
data are presented in Table II is rather small for the drawing of any 
final conclusions that are statistically sound, but the opportunity is 
offered for testing out in a general way the relation of class size to the 
standing of the institution. 

Eighteen of the colleges for which data are presented are on the 
approved list of the Association of American Universities; eight hold 
accreditation from their respective regional standardizing associations 
but not from the Association of American Universities; thirteen hold 
only state or local accreditation and are not members of their regional 
associations. In Table II the institutions are arranged in order of 
median size of class, with the institution having the largest median size 
of class at the top. In this ranking order, the upper half of the table, 
listing twenty colleges, contains fourteen of the eighteen institutions on 
the approved list of the Association of American Universities, but only 
two of the eight colleges holding regional accreditation only, and only 
four of the thirteen colleges lacking regional accreditation are in the 


% Earl Hudelson. Op. cit. 
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TABLE II. SIZE OF CLASSES* AT THIRTY-NINE COLLEGES 














Percentage | Percentage Total 
of classes of classes number 
College Median size | with fewer | with fewer | of | Accredited 
number of class than five than ten | students |  statust 
| students | students | enrolled | 
| | 
| 
Ss 21.0 uo | 23 | 528 |. AAU 
2 20.9 2.8 8.6 570 AAU 
3 20.5 8.9 21.9 1,831 AAU 
t 29.3 6.2 19.8 1,442 AAU 
5 18.8 15.4 29.1 752 AAU 
6 is6 | 49 17.7 505 Reg. 
7 18.3 | 10.3 28.6 799 State 
8 18.3 15.5 29.1 437 AAU 
9 18.3 9.3 22.8 621 AAU 
10 17.7 er 30.0 354 Reg. 
1] 17.5 5.3 20.9 641 AAU 
12 17.3 . 20.0 839 State 
13 73 «| 9.6 | 29.0 536 State 
14 16.8 9.0 28.0 668 AAU 
15 16.5 16.3 | 28.8 240 AAU 
| 
16 16.5 | 13.7 26.3 782 AAU 
17 16.1 | 19.6 37.7 546 AAU 
18 15.8 10.9 31.7 99 AAU 
19 15.2 13.3 33.7 303 State 
20 15.1 17.3 35.2 557 AAU 
| 
21 14.7 16.9 | 36.8 324 State 
22 14.5 5.7 | 30.2 261 Reg. 
23 14.5 20.9 33.6 422 AAU 
24 14.0 } 10.8 31.4 365 Reg. 
25 13.9 16.2 36.8 455 Reg. 
26 13.9 15.4 36.9 347 | Reg. 
27 13.6 13.3 33.6 425 AAU 
28 13.5 40 | 402 | 421 | AAU 
29. 13.0 15.2 39.3 | 658 | Reg. 
30 12.7 16.2 35.1 | 204 State 
31. 12.7 18.4 41.3 573 «| Reg. 
32 12.5 18.2 | 41.4 267 State 
33. 10.6 12.5 47.5 114 | State 
34. 10.5 21.1 48.3 | 673 AAU 
35 10.5 22 4 46.3 | 199 | State 
| 
36 9.0 22.4 56.9 162 | State 
37 8.6 31.2 57.8 135 | State 
38 7.5 41.1 58.9 354 | State 
39 7.1 413.3 59.5 64 | State 


*Independent study and honors courses are not considered in this table. 

tAAU means accredited by the Association of American Universities. Reg. means accredited by regional 
association, but not by the Association of American Universities. State means accredited only by the state, 
lacking regional and national accreditation. 
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upper half of the list shown in Table II. For the eighteen colleges on 
the approved list of the Association of American Universities the average 
of the median size of classes is 16.9; for the thirteen colleges not holding 
regional accreditation the average is 12.4. The difference between the 
two averages is 4.5 + 0.79, and is statistically significant." It is impor- 
tant to note the strong tendency for the colleges having the highest 
accredited status to have a larger average size of class than the institu- 
tions holding only state accreditation. 

A comparison may also be made on the basis of the percentage of 
classes with fewer than five students. In the eighteen colleges holding 
the highest accreditation the average percentage of classes with fewer 
than five students enrolled is 13.0; in the thirteen colleges lacking 
regional accreditation the average percentage of classes with fewer than 
five students enrolled is 19.9. The difference is 6.92.3. The ratio 
of the difference to its probable error closely approaches that necessary 
for statistical significance, indicating a very strong probability that in 
any other sampling of institutions of a similar sort the colleges having 
the higher accredited status would always be found to have the smaller 
average percentage of classes with fewer than five students. 

A similar comparison may again be drawn on the basis of the per- 
centage of classes with fewer than ten students. In the eighteen col- 
leges on the approved list of the Association of American Universities 
the average percentage of classes with fewer than ten students enrolled 
is 29.0; in the thirteen colleges lacking regional accreditation the average 
is 42.4. The difference is 13.4 + 2.8, and is statistically significant. It 
must be concluded from these data that the colleges having the highest 
accredited status quite generally tend to have a smaller proportion of 
their classes with fewer than ten students enrolled than is the case with 
colleges lacking satisfactory accreditation. 

Doubt may be expressed as to the significance of the classification 
on the basis of membership in the Association of American Universities. 
It will be noted that in this comparison the intermediate class of institu- 
tions—those holding regional, but not national accreditation—has been 
omitted. The comparison has thus been made between the two extremes 
in accredited status. Altho there is a considerable range in the excel- 
lence of the various institutions in each of the categories, the fact of a 
real difference in the average quality of the two groups of colleges 
between which comparisons have been made was easily apparent to the 
members of the survey staff who have visited these institutions. The 
data of this study clearly indicate that, if size of class is at all related 
to excellence in these colleges, the relationship is exactly the opposite 
of that which is generally assumed to exist. Certainly the indication is 
clear that mere smallness of average class size or the maintenance of a 
large proportion of small classes is in itself no guarantee of a high edu- 
cational standard in the group of colleges studied. 

It should be remembered that independent work and honors courses 
are not considered as small classes in this study. The maintenance of a 


11 Karl J. Holzinger. Statistical Methods for Students in Education. Ginn and Com- 
pany, Boston, 1928, pp. 235-7. 
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program of honors work requires a number of relatively small instruc- 
tional groups. Pending the development of satisfactory experimental 
evidence to demonstrate that the honors program actually is both an 
effective and an efficient educational organization, it seems wise to give 
this innovation the benefit of the doubt and not to imply that these 
small instructional groups necessarily involve inefficiency. It should be 
pointed out, however, that in the present stage of development of honors 
courses an exceptionally able faculty is necessary in order to give the 
work effectively. Colleges with only limited funds available for faculty 
salaries should clearly not attempt an honors program. 

It may be noted from Table II that there is an important relation- 
ship between the total number of students enrolled and the average size 
of class or the percentage of small classes in the thirty-nine colleges 
for which data are given. Computation of coefficients of correlation 
(Pearson) gives the following results: 

Total number of students enrolled, with median size of class.. +.67 + .06 
Total number of students enrolled, with percentage of 


classes having fewer than five students................ —.45 + .09 
Total number of students enrolled, with percentage of classes 
having fewer than ten students.............ceceeeeee —.56 = .07 


The coefficients indicate that there is an important connection between 
the enrolment of the institution and the size of classes. Since the cor- 
relations are far from perfect, however, the indications are that factors 
other than the size of the institution have an important bearing upon 
the size of classes and the percentage of small classes. 

Other things being equal, the maintenance of a large number of 
small classes entails a larger expenditure for educational purposes than 
would be the case if fewer small classes were maintained. Since it seems 
clear that the maintenance of a high percentage of small classes is not 
essential to the provision of an educational program of high grade, it 
can only be concluded that the extra funds spent for an excessive propor- 
tion of small classes are non-effective in producing educational results. 

The energy necessary to teach a class of five students is almost as 
great as that needed for a class of fifteen or twenty. Thus, in an 
undergraduate college having a considerable number of small classes the 
valuable time and energy of instructors is being frittered away. Even 
if the dropping of the small classes meant a reduction in the average 
teaching load of faculty members, this would be a clear gain. The 
service to the college would be considerably larger if the time used in 
teaching small classes were spent by the instructors upon their remain- 
ing classes, or if the time from which they would be released were used 
for writing or research or other forms of productive scholarship. 

Assuming that the correlations between size of student body and per- 
centage of small classes indicate that the small college must necessarily 
have a relatively high proportion of small classes, it is evident that the 
small college is itself likely to be an inefficient organization, when com- 
pared with institutions with larger enrolments. In other words, the 
same amount of money per student will purchase a better education in a 
relatively large college than in a small one, other conditions of efficiency 
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remaining constant. Reeves” has already pointed out this fact by show- 
ing that the average expenditure per student for educational purposes 
varies inversely with the size of the college, the relationship being non- 
rectilinear in character and approaching a zero correlation soon after 
an enrolment of 500 or more students is reached. 

In a small institution, therefore, the maintenance of a relatively 
large proportion of small classes may be considered an unavoidable type 
of inefficiency. If the excellence of educational institutions is to be 
compared on the basis of expenditure per student, however, this unavoida- 
ble inefficiency must be checked out before valid comparisons can be 
drawn. Possibly there are advantages in the small college which are 
not susceptible of measurement by any educational tests thus far devel- 
oped, or which are not reflected in the accreditation held; otherwise the 
unavoidable inefficiency caused by small classes must be construed as 
an uncompensated drawback in this type of institution. 

No college can entirely avoid having some classes smaller than it 
would desire, owing to the exigencies of schedule and to curriculum de- 
mands. The condition which is pointed out as a type of inefficiency is 
the maintenance of an unreasonably large number of small classes. The 
question of what is a reasonable proportion of small classes will be dis- 
cussed in a later section of this study. 

Inadequate provisions for supervision of instruction. In most col- 
leges little or no attempt is made to supervise instruction in a manner 
parallel to the commonly accepted practice in elementary and secondary 
schools. Failure to provide adequately for this function may properly 
be considered as a wastc, in view of the demonstrated efficiency of super- 
vision at the lower scholastic levels.” 

Supervision of instruction is a function which would normally belong 
to the dean of the college. In the present study the expenses of the 
dean’s office have been allocated to instruction. An analysis of the 
provisions for supervision of instruction in the group of colleges studied 
leads to the conclusion that too little, rather than too much, financial 
support is being devoted to this function. The instructional activities 
of these institutions would undoubtedly benefit by the introduction of a 
program of constructive supervision. The inefficiency occurring at this 
point is not reflected in increased expenditure, but in lessened educa- 
tional product for the funds expended. 


Organization of Subject-Matter Offerings 


The three types of inefficiency that will be mentioned under this 
heading are closely related to those which have been pointed out in the 
preceding section, and overlap them to some extent. 


2 Floyd W. Reeves. “Financial Standards for Accrediting Colleges (A Committee 


Report).” The North Central Association Quarterly, Vol. II, No. 4, March, 1928, p. 375. 
Also Floyd W. Reeves and John Dale Russell. The Measurement of College Excellence. 
Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Vol. I, No. 
4, September, 1929, p. 33. 
% Cf. Henry Noble Sherwood. Value of Rural School Supervision. Educational 
Bulletin No. 84, State of Indiana, Department of Public Instruction, Indianapolis, 1926, 
pp. 8-13. 
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Over-departmentalization. The first type of inefficiency to be pointed 
out in the organization of the subject-matter offerings of colleges is an 
over-extension of the number of separate departments. There is a feel- 
ing of pride apparent in the catalog statement that “the College offers 
work in twenty-five distinct departments.” The number of departments 
apparently is presumed to be an indication of the breadth of the offerings 
of the institution. As a matter of fact, one needs the experience of only 
a few surveys to prove that great confusion exists in the minds of most 
college executives regarding the constitution of a “department.” The term 
is usually held to be loosely synonomous with “field of study”; but ad- 
ministratively the organization of departments may differ widely from 
the list announced in the catalog. For example, the catalog may an- 
nounce work in such departments as French, Spanish, and German; but 
administratively there may be a single department of foreign languages 
with one department head responsible for the three different fields of 
study. 

The regional standardizing associations have themselves added con- 
fusion to the departmental status by the general requirement, for pur- 
poses of accreditation, that instruction be offered in a minimum number 
of departments (usually eight) with department heads (whose training 
should be the equivalent of a Ph.D. degree) in charge of each.“ In a 
small college struggling to meet standards for accreditation, this fre- 
quently means the addition of one or two “departments.” The addition 
is usually merely a matter of catalog arrangement and faculty titles, 
and may involve little or no change in the actual offerings of the insti- 
tution. 


There is a distinct tendency today toward the unification and inte- 
gration of subject matter at the undergraduate level, with a consequent 
lessening of the sharpness of the boundaries between fields of study. 
Many colleges are regrouping their “departments” into a few related 
fields, with the entire subject-matter offerings of the institution grouped 
into from four to eight divisions.” The college which today makes a point 
of the large number of different departments offering work gives unmis- 
takable evidence of a lack of modernness in its curriculum organization. 

Over-expansion in number of departments is uneconomical because of 
the problem of staffing that is involved. The regional standardizing 
associations insist that each “department” shall have a head, and the 
recommendation is made that department heads have training equivalent 
to the Ph.D. degree.” Institutions which fail to meet this standard in 
a large number of their departments (and most institutions with a large 
number of departments do not meet the standard) are looked upon with 
some suspicion. Colleges with limited funds which conscientiously try to 


™ William A. Cook. Op. cit., p. 377. 

15 Floyd W. Reeves. “Critical and Constructive Suggestions from Surveys of Higher 
Education.” Pennsylvania School Journal, Vol. LXXVIII, No. 7, March, 1930, p. 405. 

46 William A. Cook. Op. cit., p. 377. 

Also “Standards for Accredited Institutions of Higher Education.”” The North Cen- 
tral Association Quarterly, Vol. V, No. 1, June, 1930, p. 73. 
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meet the standard find that the maintenance of an excessive number of 
departments imposes an intolerable burden upon the salary budget. 

Conceivably, if the recommended standard is met, the larger the 
number of departments in a college the better trained its faculty and the 
better its program. Under such circumstances the expansion in number 
of departments results in no direct waste. Actually what usually hap- 
pens under conditions of limited salary budget and over-departmentaliza- 
tion is the employment of a considerable number of faculty members 
whose training may be quantitatively satisfactory, but who are willing 
to accept a relatively low salary because they are otherwise poorly qual- 
ified for college teaching. 

Indirectly, however, an expansion in number of departments, even 
when accompanied by the provision of an adequately trained and well 
qualified staff, is very likely to result in inefficiency. The new depart- 
ment has ambitions to grow. The number of course offerings is in- 
creased. Soon the president is asked to add an instructor to the depart- 
ment, ostensibly to take care of the necessary course offerings, but not 
infrequently to satisfy the ambition of the department head to be the 
“head” of something more than merely himself. Almost invariably an 
unduly large number of departments is found in a college having an un- 
reasonably large proportion of small classes, and it seems highly probable 
that there is some connection between these two conditions. 

In summary on this point it may be said that over-expansion of 
number of departments is educationally inefficient when it blocks the 
way to the desirable curriculum reorganization of instituting divisions 
covering large fields of study; it is financially uneconomical principally 
because it tends to encourage the development of a large number of small 
classes. 

Over-expanded course offerings. The second type of inefficiency fre- 
quently observed in the organization of subject-matter offerings is an 
over-expansion in the course offerings. In most colleges the number of 
courses to be offered in any department is usually left for determination 
by the head of that department, subject to the limitations of the number 
of staff members furnished him and the regulations with respect to 
maximum and minimum teaching loads. The procedure for increasing 
the offerings of a department usually involves consent on the part of the 
president to supply additional assistance to the teaching staff. Depart- 
ment heads whose influence with the president is strong are able to build 
up their offerings. Not infrequently the president betrays a bias toward 
his own field of specialization. 

In colleges in which there is a curriculum committee of the faculty 
that is expected to pass upon all proposed new courses, it is usual to 
find that this committee pays attention only to the “academic respecta- 
bility” of the proposed offering, and almost never views the new course 
from the angle of its contribution to the curriculum needs of the institu- 
tion. Most of the curriculum committees the writer has observed seem 
to expect to give perfunctory approval to every course presented for their 
consideration by faculty members whose work is considered of a satis- 
factory academic standard. 
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TABLE IIT. TOTAL NUMBER OF SEMESTER HOURS OF CREDIT 
COURSES OFFERED, AND NUMBER OF FIELDS IN WHICH 
COURSES ARE OFFERED, FOR THIRTY-SEVEN COLLEGES 











| 
| Total number of |Number of fields Number of 
College number | semester hours in which students 
of credit courses | courses are enrolled 
offered offered 
1 Es 1,523 24 1,831 
2. ; ; pee a 1,303 23 1,442 
3.. ci RS 1,286 26 673 
4 1,034 24 799 
5 1,000 24 839 
ae 983 25 782 
Riwtekewaes j 952 22 573 
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| ore 825 24 422 
15 824 23 641 
16 | 822 23 621 
17 815 25 536 
18 801 25 546 
19 799 26 557 
20 777 25 455 
2 748 22 354 
22 712 24 528 
2 664 21 437 
24 660 20 347 
25 645 20 505 
26 643 20 303 
27 | 636 20 199 
ae 629 23 570 
eee 628 20 267 
30 619 21 425 
dr eirc eds Se ecm ae ae 606 20 240 
EES ae eae OR eee 569 21 261 
33 551 20 162 
3A.... 515 21 365 
462 19 135 
(ORR ER apy yee ter 414 19 114 
| ae ; BAe OS" 366 15 204 
Median...... Ne Pe 799 22 505 
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Table III presents data.from thirty-seven colleges regarding the 
total number of semester hours of course work offered, according to 
catalogs current at the time of the survey visit in each institution. In 
this table courses that were offered in several sections were counted 
only once. Courses given only in summer sessions were not included. 
The work in music, art, and physical education was not included in the 
tabulation, since much of this instruction is not given on the usual credit- 
hour basis in many institutions. The data show the maximum amount 
of credit a student might obtain by taking all the courses offered by each 
of the colleges. The table also indicates the number of fields of study in 
which courses are offered by each institution. For purposes of reference, 
the enrolment of each college is given for the year in which the courses 
were advertised. 

Altho all of these thirty-seven institutions were primarily four-year 
colleges of liberal arts at the time of collecting the data, a wide range 
is noted in the amount of their course offerings. In one of the strongest 
and best equipped institutions of the group only a little more than 600 
semester hours of course work are offered in total; five of the colleges 
offer 1,000 hours or more. Two of the five having the largest total 
offerings are unaccredited by their regional standardizing associations. 
There is a marked tendency for total course offerings to be related posi- 
tively to the size of the student body; the coefficient of correlation 
(Pearson) between enrolment and course offerings is + .88 + .03. 

It will be observed that, altho the colleges vary widely in the total 
amount of offerings, there is not nearly so wide a range in the number 
of fields in which courses are offered. There are only three colleges 
offering work in less than twenty fields, and none that has more than 
twenty-six fields represented in the course offerings. It is therefore ap- 
parent that the variation in total number of semester hours of credit 
offered is very largely a matter of expansion within subject-matter fields 
rather than of additions of whole new fields to the list of offerings. 

Table IV presents data showing the median and range of semester 
hours of course offerings for each field of study generally represented 
in the curriculums of these colleges. 

It is evident from this table that no common standard exists for 
the development of any of these fields of study. The extreme range 
in course offerings is very large in the case of almost every subject 
commonly offered, and even the inter-quartile range is rather large 
in most cases. The detailed data from which this table was compiled 
indicate that even in the smallest and weakest colleges of the group 
there are usually one or more fields in which the offerings are above 
the median. An analysis of the titles and content of the courses offered 
in each field would doubtless reveal even more clearly than is done by 
Table IV the need for an agreement upon some central core of subject 
matter for the offerings of the liberal arts college. 

Tables III and IV offer the opportunity for many interesting ob- 
servations that would be only indirectly related to the problem of 
efficiency of college management. It is clear that no standard is now 
available to indicate the number of courses that should be offered in a 
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TABLEIV. MEDIAN AND RANGE OF SEMESTER HOURS OF COURSE 
OFFERINGS IN TWENTY-FIVE SUBJECTS AT THIRTY-SEVEN 
COLLEGES 


Median | Largest | Upper 25 | Lower 25| Smallest 
number ofjnumber of\per cent of/per cent offnumber of 
Subject semester | semester | semester | semester | semester 
hours hours hours hours hours 


offered offered offered offered offered 


Total offerings 799 1,523 941 | 628 366 
| 

English 62 150 90 | 51 | 27 
Economics and business 

administration 54 127 73 34 4 
Biology 49 155 67 36 25 
Chemistry 49) 92 62 39 | 32 
Education 15 168 66 33 17 
Mathematics 10) 159 52 36 21 
French 10 68 418 34 CO 18 
History 38 90 55 a 21 
Latin. . 38 73 18 27 6 
Bible and religion 35 145 16 25 12 
German 33 66 {2 24 0 
Physics 33 55 +4 16 8 
Speech and dramaties. 27 89 39 20 4 
Spanish 24 66 10 16 0 
Home economics 22 52 +1 0 0 
Sociology 20 64 31 10 0 
Political science 18 66 32 10 0 
Greek 18 50 30 14 0 
Philosophy 17 55 27 12 0 
Psychology 13 49 25 9 6 
Geology 6 44 24 0 0 
Journalism. . 6 34 12 2 0 
Astronomy 3 21 6 0 0 
Engineering 0 167 11 0 0 
Italian 0 22 0 0 0 





given field at the undergraduate level. In most colleges the matter 
is decided by such eventualities as presidential whims and fancies, de- 
partmental aggressiveness, and the division of the spoils in the battle 
of the budget. 

The over-expansion of course offerings has two important implica- 
tions for educational efficiency. The first is that the inevitable result 
of an over-expanded offering is the giving of highly specialized and 
technical courses to groups of undergraduates who have little need 
of them and poor preparation for them. Educationally this is not 
sound procedure. It is rather generally conceded today that the first 
two years of the college curriculum should be devoted to the comple- 
tion of general education, and that only in the upper two years should 
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specialization be introduced.” Even at the senior college level the spe- 
cialization probably should not be too narrow. Multiplication of course 
offerings is apt to increase the opportunity for over-specialization and 
consequent loss of breadth of training in the undergraduate curriculum. 

The second implication for educational efficiency of over-expansion 
of course offerings is the resultant increase in number of small classes. 
Assuming that the enrolment of the college is held constant, any in- 
crease in the total number of courses offered at one time is certain to 
reduce the average size of class. If the program of offerings by the 
department to which the course is added is already large, the addi- 
tional course will appeal to only a limited number of students. The 
students who elect the new course are drawn from other courses whose 
enrolment is thereby reduced; the result of the addition of one new 
course is frequently an increase, not of one, but of two or three or 
four in the number of small classes. 

It must be admitted that occasionally there are circumstances under 
which the offering of a new course is desirable. In case an old course 
is dropped when the new one is added, no increase in offerings is in- 
volved. Sometimes alternation of course offerings is introduced, thus 
avoiding the tendency to increase the number of small classes; the pro- 
gram of the student, however, is still likely to suffer from over-speciali- 
zation. Sometimes the introduction of an entirely new field of study, 
for example, business administration, may be worked out in such a way 
that there is a new student group ready to enter the classes. If this 
means an actual increase in the total enrolment of the college, it in- 
volves no waste; if it means merely a shift of interest on the part of 
students who would have taken other subjects, the administrator needs 
to be on the watch for other divisions of the college in which corre- 
sponding reductions in offerings may be made. 

The attempt to provide specialized offerings for small groups of 
students is one of the most serious obstacles to efficiency in the small 
college. As one college president has expressed it to the writer, “If 
two or three prospects are encountered, while soliciting students, who 
say they are interested in preparing to become funeral directors, the 
temptation is to announce immediately the offering of a course in em- 
balming.” This temptation reaches its peak, perhaps, when students 
who have completed two or three years of work in the college begin to 
bring into the picture their preferences for special fields of study, with 
the threat to leave for some other college or university offering the 
desired subject unless their wishes are met. Such students should be 
advised, even urged, to transfer if they are sincere in the desire to 


17 Leonard V. Koos. “The Junior College.” In Higher Education in America (Ray- 
mond A. Kent, ed.). Ginn and Company, Boston, 1930, pp. 23-4. 

Also Floyd W. Reeves. ““The Junior College Curriculum in Colleges and Universities.” 
In The Junior College Curriculum (William S. Gray, ed.). The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1929, Chapter VI. 

Also Ernest H. Wilkins. ‘“‘The College Curriculum.” In Higher Education in Amer- 
tea (Raymond A. Kent, ed.). Ginn and Company, Boston, 1930, Chapter XIV. 

Also Ernest H. Wilkins. The Changing College. The University of Chicago Press, 
Chicago, 1927, pp. 19 ff. 
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follow a type of specialization which the college they are attending does 
not offer. Few or none of the greatest universities of the country 
make any claim to offer every subject that a student might conceivably 
want; yet the presidents of some small colleges feel greatly mortified 
if their curriculums do not provide, like a modern department store, 
everything for which anyone could possibly ask. 

Economical administration demands that the college determine what 
fields of specialization it will offer and that its courses of study remain 
rigidly within these limits. Students should be sought in the first place 
whose interests lie along the same lines as those emphasized in the 
college. Students who develop other and different interests from those 
that the college is prepared to serve should be encouraged to transfer 
to another institution. The giving of a multitude of highly specialized 
courses to meet the real or fancied needs of very small groups of stu- 
dents is a type of educational inefficiency which the careful administrator 
will avoid. 

The question may well be raised as to whether or not this dictum 
is likely to make the institution less responsible to outside demands upon 
its curriculum, and to result in a crystallized course of study that 
eventually will become unsuited to the needs of a dynamic society. Such 
a question is, of course, debatable. In the opinion of the writer, the 
unfortunate results suggested are not necessarily sequential to the plan 
of avoiding the offering of types of specialization in which only a limited 
number of students seem to be interested. 

In the first place, if there is any considerable social pressure for 
the introduction of new fields of study, the condition will be attested, 
not by very small groups of students, but by relatively large numbers 
who desire the work. Nothing in the suggestion made above advises a 
refusal to offer new types of work to relatively large groups of students. 

In the second place, granting that some important types of special- 
ization need only a few followers, there is reason to believe that college 
administrators, either consciously or not, could agree to divide up these 
fields, each institution in a given area developing one or two specialized 
lines, so that the numbers of students may be sufficiently large to justify 
the giving of the work. Such a plan has been worked out among cer- 
tain summer schools. Unconsciously, perhaps, the development of really 
outstanding graduate work in most fields has followed a somewhat 
similar pattern. Apparently there will be for many years in the future 
a sufficient number of educational institutions so that if each develops 
only one line of specialization of limited appeal, local needs for prac- 
tically every type of training will be adequately met. 

In the third place, it may be pointed out that the development of 
new and untried academic fields, while important for the avoidance of 
crystallization in the curriculum, is scarcely the function of an institu- 
tion with limited funds. A college with ample funds can afford to 
experiment, can afford even to be wasteful in its experimentation. A 
college with limited revenues owes to its constituency the largest possible 
immediate educational returns for every dollar expended. Such a pro- 
gram leaves little room for expensive educational experimentation. The 
trying out of new fields of undergraduate study, vitally necessary to 
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maintain the closest adaptation of curricular content to social needs, 
is a function for the well-supported college and university rather than 
for the typical institution of limited resources. 

In view of these considerations, it does not appear probable that 
a universal decision by presidents of colleges to limit their offerings to 
fields in which the demand is important enough to provide reasonably 
large classes will in any way lessen the adaptation of the curriculum 
to social needs. 

In summary on this point, it may be said that, while there is an 
educational inefficiency involved in providing too high a degree of 
specialization for undergraduate students, the principal manner in which 
direct financial waste is involved is thru the increase in the number of 
small classes. 

Overlapping of course content. The third type of inefficiency in- 
volved in the organization of subject-matter offerings is the overlapping 
of the content of supposedly different courses. The existence of this 
overlapping is recognized by most college executives. This matter is 
not capable of statistical presentation by any techniques now available, 
and the amount of waste involved would be only a conjecture. Some 
repetition is perhaps desirable; the point where necessary review stops 
and undesirable overlapping begins is difficult to determine in almost 
every field. It is manifest, however, that to teach the same topic oftener 
in the curriculum of a given student than is necessary for thoro learn- 
ing is wasteful of the time of the student, and that the total funds of 
the college do not produce as great an educational return as they 
would if the overlapping were avoided. 

One of the important ways in which this type of inefficiency is mani- 
fested is in the lack of articulation among the various units of the 
curriculum followed by a given student. Advanced courses are not in- 
frequently given without adequate analysis of the content of the ele- 
mentary courses that have preceded them. Courses in one department 
may be built upon prerequisites in another department without satis- 
factory articulation. 

Articulation between the college curriculum and the high school 
program carried by the student is being increasingly provided," altho 
in many institutions there is still a considerable educational waste at 
this point.” For example, a few years ago it was typical to find a 
blanket requirement of so many “credits” in foreign language for grad- 
uation from college. This requirement applied alike to all students, re- 
gardless of the amount of high school language presented for entrance. 
During recent years the language requirements of a large number of col- 
leges have been modified so that account is taken of the high school 
language presented for entrance. In fields other than foreign languages 


18 Floyd W. Reeves. “The Junior College Curriculum in Colleges and Universities.” 
In The Junior College Curriculum (William S. Gray, ed.). The University of Chicago 
Press, Chicago, 1929, Chapter VI. 

Cf. also Frederick J. Kelly. The American Arts College. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1925, pp. 32-5. 


1 Leonard V. Koos. Op. cit., pp. 17-18. 
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articulation between the high school and college programs is less evi- 
dent. Thus, as a general rule, the same number of “credits” in social 
science are required for graduation, regardless of the amount of high 
school work taken in this field. 

Failure to articulate the high school and college programs of stu- 
dents is undoubtedly an educational waste; whether or not a financial 
inefficiency is also involved appears debatable. If actual repetition is 
avoided, the principal effect seems to be an unbalancing of the program 
of the individual student, rather than the giving of fewer total “informa- 
tion units” than the funds expended would allow. If balance as well as 
quantity of education be considered a product of efficient management, 
then a failure in curriculum articulation should be interpreted as uneco- 
nomical administration. 


Provision of Instructional Supplies and Equipment 


There is a third opportunity for inefficiency in the purely instruc- 
tional function, which arises in connection with the provision of instruc- 
tional supplies and equipment. It is obvious that the provision of such 
materials in greater quantities than needed would be a waste. Instances 
of this type are rare; in fact most colleges err in the opposite direction 
and fail to provide instructional supplies and equipment in amounts 
adequate for the highest instructional efficiency. The writer can point 
out from his survey experience only two examples of this type of in- 
efficiency, both of which are specific. Each was found in only one 
college. 

One institution recently surveyed had a short time previously taken 
over all the physical equipment of a large university that had closed its 
doors. As a result the stock of laboratory equipment in all of the sci- 
ences was far in excess of the needs of the small college. The adminis- 
trative authorities of the institution were well aware of this fact, and 
were merely holding the equipment until an opportunity could be found 
to dispose of it advantageously. 

The second example was found in the case of a professor of Amer- 
ican history whose classroom was visited. Here was found one of the 
most complete collections of projection apparatus ever seen by the writer 
in a single classroom. Some eight or ten different pieces were included, 
such as projectoscopes, reflectoscopes, stereopticons, and moving picture 
projectors, all of them bought from the funds of the college. On the 
instructor’s desk was an imposing array of electric switches and push- 
buttons, connecting with the various pieces of projection equipment. One 
would have supposed that this collection of equipment indicated one of the 
very superior teachers of the college; as a matter of fact there was uni- 
versal testimony from students and academic administrative officers that 
this particular professor was in no sense a superior teacher. He merely 
had a penchant for playing with projecting apparatus, and the college 
indulged him in his hobby by buying every new device that struck his 
fancy. This was a clear, tho unusual, case of waste of funds on instruc- 
tional equipment, since one or two pieces of projecting apparatus should 
certainly have been ample for an ordinary classroom. 
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Library 


A fourth opportunity for inefficiency in the provision of instructional 
service is in library operation and maintenance. Most colleges with 
which the writer is familiar spend too little, rather than too much, on 
the maintenance of the library. Direct waste on account of excessive 
expenditure for this service is decidedly unusual. There does not appear 
to be any type of inefficient use of funds in library service sufficiently 
common to justify discussion. 


Summary 


Three types of inefficiency have been discussed under the general 
heading of the instructional function. The first of these relates to the 
provision of the teaching personnel, the specific instances being: (1) too 
large a number of teachers employed; (2) loads assigned lighter than 
necessary; (3) inappropriate salaries (the conclusion being that it is a 
rare occurrence for salaries to be too high); (4) too large a number of 
small classes; and (5) inadequate provisions for the supervision of in- 
struction. The second type of inefficiency considered under the instruc- 
tional function relates to the organization of subject-matter offerings, 
centering in three sub-points: (1) too large a number of academic de- 
partments in the college; (2) over-expansion of departmental offerings; 
and (3) overlapping of courses in content, and failure to articulate the 
various units of the student’s curriculum. The third type of inefficiency 
in the instructional function relates to the provision of instructional 
equipment. Most colleges provide too little, rather than too much, equip- 
ment. Library service, a fourth division of the instructional function, 
usually suffers from inadequate support; direct waste on account of 
excessive expenditure for library service is rare. 

















CHAPTER III 


INEFFICIENCIES IN GENERAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


IN the literature of higher education the term “administration” has 
been somewhat loosely used and, rather unfortunately, has taken on 
certain meanings which broaden materially its scope over what is gen- 
erally understood by the term in the business world. College financial 
accounting systems commonly use the heading “administration” as a 
catch-all for items of expenditure which cannot conveniently be classified 
under other headings. Arnett’ is perhaps responsible for this tendency 
because of his suggestion for the classification “Administration and 
General.” It should be clear that expenditures so diverse in kind as the 
salary of the president’s secretary and the cost of the annual commence- 
ment exercises should not both be classified as “administration.” 

Not only does the term “administration” frequently cover many mis- 
cellaneous non-administrative items, but the base to which expenditure 
for administration is related in college accounting is scarcely comparable 
to that which is usually employed in the business world. The successful 
manufacturer on the college board of trustees is sometimes astounded to 
find that from 10 to 15 per cent of the total annual expenditure of the 
institution is devoted to administration; such an overhead in his manu- 
facturing plant would be ruinous. The base upon which he computes his 
percentage of administrative overhead, usually total sales, is not at all 
comparable to the total expenditure of a college. 

For these reasons it is important that the term “administration” 
receive accurate definition in any discussion of college efficiency. 

In the present study the function of administration is defined as 
narrowly as possible. All activities that do not clearly have to do with 
the executive control of the institution are placed in some category more 
clearly descriptive of their real nature. Thus the personnel service is 
classified as student welfare; the management of dormitories and dining- 
halls is considered an expense chargeable to supplementary business ac- 
tivities; the expenses of managing the endowment fund are considered 
as a deduction from the net income of the fund; the direction of the 
strictly academic phases of the program, usually in the hands of the 
dean of the college, is classified as instruction. For the purposes of this 
analysis, the managing of the finances of the college is treated sepa- 
rately in a later chapter; in the table dealing with administrative ex- 
penditures, the expense of the financial management of the educational 
program is considered as a part of the administrative charge. 


1Trevor Arnett. College and University Finance. General Education Board, New 
York, 1922, p. 75. 
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TABLE V. ADMINISTRATIVE 
ENROLLED, PERCENTAGE 
PENDITURE FOR ADMINISTRATION, 
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Table V presents data showing for each of thirty-four colleges the 


expenditure for administration per student enrolled and the percentage 
of total educational expenditure devoted to the function of administra- 
tion. For purposes of comparison, the average enrolment of each insti- 
tution is also given. The figures in each case are for the fiscal year 
immediately preceding the date of the survey visit. 
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The expenditure for administration includes the cost of the presi- 
dent’s office (salaries, supplies, and travel), the portion of the cost of 
the business office (salaries, supplies, and travel) which is chargeable to 
the educational program of the institution, and the cost of the registrar’s 
office. This item does not include the expenditures of the business 
office occasioned by the operation of supplementary business enterprises, 
such as dormitories and dining-halls, and the cost of managing the en- 
dowment fund is also excluded. 

This table exhibits a wide range of per capita expenditure for admin- 
istrative purposes. A marked variation also exists in the percentage of 
total expenditure devoted to the function of administration. There is 
obviously some relationship between the size of the college and 
the per capita expenditure for administration. The coefficient of corre- 
lation (Pearson) between these two items is —.58 + .08. The percent- 
age of total expenditure devoted to administration is slightly more closely 
related to total enrolment, the coefficient of correlation (Pearson) be- 
tween these two items being —.60 + .07. Since these correlations lack 
much of being perfect, the indication is that some factor or factors other 
than the size of the enrolment are operating to produce these differences 
in per capita expenditure for administration. 

The administrations represented in these colleges vary considerably 
in effectiveness. Some of the colleges were advised in the survey report 
to spend more money for administration; others are doubtless using 
funds ineffectively in providing administrative service. The situations 
under which a college needs to increase its expenditure for administra- 
tion will not be discussed at this time, but attention will be given to 
some of the types of inefficiency which are to be found in providing for 
this function. 


Size of the Administrative Staff 


Data are given in Table VI regarding the kinds of administrative 
officers in the thirty-five colleges studied and the frequency of occurrence 
of each type of officer. The data are taken from the catalogs current 
at the time of the survey visit. 

There is no single pattern of administrative organization that is 
common to a majority of these thirty-five institutions. The only officer 
that is listed for every institution is the president (in one case the chief 
executive has the title of chancellor). The business officer, under some 
one of his various titles, is represented in most of the institutions. The 
majority also have an academic dean as a part of the administrative 
organization listed in the catalog. A registrar is indicated for every 
institution except one. Almost all the colleges have an officer for the 
supervision of women students. These five, the president, business officer, 
dean, registrar, and dean of women, seem to be the minimum essentials 
of an administrative staff for any well-organized coeducational college. 
Beyond these officers there is a fringe of more or less accurately defined 
administrative positions that are found in some colleges and not in 
others. 

It should be noted in passing that some of the officers listed in 
Table VI are not officers of administration as defined in this section; 
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TABLE VI. KINDS OF ADMINISTRATIVE OFFICERS LISTED IN 
THE CATALOGS OF THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 


officer 


| Percentage of Number of 
| thirty-five different titles 
Kind of administrative officer colleges | under which 
having this this officer 
is listed 
| 


Chief executive (president) . 100 2 
Vice-president. . . 46 5 
Dean (of college of liberal arts) 86 3 
Registrar........ 97 7 
Dean of women...... 88* 10 
Dean of men... 32+ 6 
Business officer... . 86 19 
Superintendent of buildings and grounds 43 | 5 
Financial promotion agent 20 7 
Secretary to president 22 | 2 


=— = 


*One of the institutions is a men’s college. The percentage having a dean of women is based on the thirty- 
four institutions that admit women students. 


tOne of the institutions is a women’s college. The percentage having a dean of men is based on the thirty- 
four institutions that admit men students. 


such positions as dean of men and dean of women usually are created to 
fulfill a function of student welfare rather than administration in the 
more strictly defined sense. Certain of the offices are sometimes non- 
salaried; the treasurer, as distinct from the business manager, for ex- 
ample, is frequently an officer of the board of trustees who acts as nom- 
inal custodian of the funds and serves without salary. In some colleges, 
however, the treasurer draws a salary. 

There is a wide variation in the number of administrative officers 
in the colleges studied.* Two institutions each list more than twenty-five 
officers; one lists only four, and four colleges list only five officers. 
The median number of officers for the entire group of colleges is eleven; 
half of the colleges have more than eight and less than fourteen adminis- 
trative officers. The variation in the number of administrative officers 
raises the question as to why some colleges need a larger staff for admin- 
istrative service than others. The size of the enrolment may, of course, 
be expected to influence the size of the administrative staff. A few of the 
other factors will be briefly mentioned. 

In the first place, the data given above are based on the catalog 
listings of administrative officers. Certain positions, for example, the 
secretary to the president, are listed by some colleges and not by others. 
Altho the fact of an office being listed in the catalog is some indica- 
tion of its importance in the institution, variation in the custom of listing 


may account for a part of the difference in the number of officers found 
in the various colleges. 


2 The following types of employees have not been classified as “administrative of- 
ficers,”” even tho so listed in the college catalog: secretarial assistants (other than 
the secretary to the president), health officers and nurses, librarians and library assist- 


ants, dormitory matrons (except when serving as dean of women), janitors, Y.M.C.A. 
and Y.W.C.A. secretaries. 
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In the second place, the data do not indicate the number of adminis- 
trative officers in terms of full-time service. Thus in most of the insti- 
tutions represented in this study the dean teaches one or more classes; in 
some of the colleges the president also devotes a portion of his time to 
instructional service. A complete analysis of this problem would demand 
the computation of the number of administrative staff members on a 
full-time basis in order to determine the exact size of the staff. Accurate 
data relating to the proportion of their full time which the several officers 
devote to administrative service were not available in the present study. 

In the third place, there has been no complete “job analysis” of the 
various detailed duties which constitute the task of administering a four- 
year college. Some of these colleges are probably leaving undone some 
important administrative duties that other colleges are performing; 
others are doubtiess performing administrative functions which are un- 
necessary. The preparation of a “minimum essentials” list of admin- 
istrative jobs for a four-year college would be an important contribution 
to the study of efficiency in college management. The present study does 
not enter into this question. 

In the fourth place, there appears in college administration a ten- 
dency to assign duties in terms of personal capabilities rather than in 
accordance with a predetermined list of executive functions. Thus the 
exact duties performed by the registrar in one college will differ markedly 
from those in another college.’ This is probably as it should be, but it 
is a condition that seriously disturbs any careful analysis of the number 
of individuals who need to be concerned with administrative activities in 
a college. For example, in a college surveyed some time ago, the dean 
was an elderly gentleman entirely out of touch with modern educational 
trends. Because of his long association with the college it was thought 
unwise to dismiss him from his deanship, and in the normal course of 
events he would be scheduled for retirement two or three years later. 
In the meantime, in order to carry on the work of the college effectively, 
it was necessary to name certain other officers to take charge of the 
duties which the dean did not care to assume. A glance at the admin- 
istrative organization of this college would indicate that it was over- 
staffed in administrative positions. Yet the survey staff was of the 
opinion that good judgment had been shown in avoiding any attempt 
to force on the dean a pattern of duties for which he did not care and for 
which he was poorly prepared. 

Such conditions make it almost impossible to draw conclusions from 
the available data regarding the exact number of administrative officers 
that should be provided in a given college. Any tendency toward over- 
staffing will probably be reflected in an excessive expenditure for admin- 
istrative purposes. An effort to reduce the expenditure for this function 
should start with a careful examination of the administrative organiza- 
tion, with a view to discovering possibilities for a reduction in number 
of officers. 

It should be pointed out, however, that the small college is almost 
certain to be overstaffed with administrative officers, when compared with 


*F. B. O’Rear. The Duties of the Registrar. Bulletin of the Southwest Missouri 
State Teachers College, Springfield, Missouri, Vol. XXI, No. 1, 1926, p. 89. 
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larger institutions. The fact that there is a minimum essential list of 
administrative officers indicates that every college, regardless of its 
size, must have these officers. Opportunities for assigning other than 
administrative duties to such officers are not always available. Further- 
more, a considerable number of the administrative duties are in no way 
related to the size of the college, and must be performed whether the 
institution is large or small. It appears that this is an unavoidable type 
of inefficiency in institutions having a relatively small enrolment. 


Administrative Salaries 


It is obvious that the payment of a salary in excess of the real value 
of an individual’s services to the institution is a direct waste of funds. 
Not infrequently faculty members are found who look rather enviously at 
the disparity between their own salaries and that of the president, with 
at least a vague idea that the difference constitutes an ineffective use of 
funds. It is worth while to examine this point, in an effort to determine 
the extent to which inefficiency is commonly introduced on account of 
excessive payments for administrative salaries, particularly the salary 
of the president. 

In practically every institution of higher learning that has risen to 
a position of eminence, either local or national, there is a history of good 
administration. Some one president or series of presidents is in large 
part responsible for the excellent standing of almost every one of the 
better colleges of the country today.’ Similarly in inost of the once- 
flourishing colleges whose continued existence is today questionable there 
is often a history of ineffective and short-sighted administrators. A 
strong and able administration is practically a sine qua non of an effec- 
tive college; and to obtain this usually involves a relatively large outlay 
for the salary of the chief administrative officer. In nearly every case 
the college which cannot afford to pay for good administration is ready 
to pass out of existence. 

Thwing * suggests that the salary of the president should be approxi- 
mately “double the typical salary of the regular teacher of permanent 
tenure.” If by “typical salary” is meant the average salary, it is the 
writer’s opinion that double this amount will often fail to provide an 
adequate salary for the chief executive. Permanent tenure usually is 
extended to all holding the rank of professor and associate professor and 
in some colleges assistant professors are also included. In many well- 
organized colleges and universities today there are some professors who 
receive salaries of more than twice the average paid faculty members 
who hold permanent tenure. A salary for the president double the 
average salary for the rank of professor would not be excessive in most 
colleges today. As Thwing points out in this same connection, the 
salary of the president is for a twelve-month period, while that for the 
faculty member is usually for a nine-month year of service. In the 
colleges studied, the average salary for the presidents is 2.15 times 
the average salary of faculty members holding the rank of professor. 


*Cf. Charles Franklin Thwing. The College President. The Macmillan Company, 
New York, 1926, pp. 229-30. 
5 Charles Franklin Thwing. Op cit., p. 214. 
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The ratio of faculty salary level to the president’s salary should 
clearly be related to the size and wealth of the institution. In a college 
in which instructional salaries are at a level below that which allows a 
comfortable living, the salary of the president cannot properly exceed the 
average for faculty members as far as would be the case in a college hav- 
ing ample funds for the payment of satisfactory salaries to its instruc- 
tors. There is a fairly marked tendency to relate the size of the 
president’s salary to total enrolment. In the thirty-four colleges studied 
the coefficient of correlation (Pearson) between salary of the president 
and total enrolment is +.58 = .08. 

The large disparity between his own salary and that of the president 
should provide the envious faculty member one of the surest guarantees 
not only of the future permanence of the college with which he is con- 
nected, but also of the future probability of larger funds for faculty 
salaries. 

Altho the salary of the president is usually the largest single item 
of expenditure for administrative purposes, it has almost no relation- 
ship to the per capita expenditures for this function. Computation of 
the coefficient of correlation (Pearson) between the salary of the presi- 
dent and the expenditure per student for administration in the thirty- 
four colleges for which data were available results in a figure of 
+.03 + .11. The tendency to vary the president’s salary in accordance 
with the size of the total enrolment is in large part responsible for the 
lack of agreement between the president’s salary and the per capita 
expenditure for administration. 

These data lead to the conclusion that, assuming the capabilities of 
the president are not out of line with the amount of his salary, the pay- 
ment of a high salary to this officer cannot be criticized adversely on 
the ground of inefficiency, provided the total expenditure per student for 
the function of administration is not excessive. The question of what 
constitutes an excessive expenditure per student for administrative pur- 
poses will be discussed in a later section. Even a salary which raises 
the total expenditure for administration to an excessive figure may be 
justifiable as a temporary expedient in order to revive a moribund insti- 
tution. Such an expenditure should be considered as an unavoidable type 
of inefficiency, or possibly as an atonement for previous failures to pro- 
vide an adequate administration. 


Clerical Help 


Most college presidents who have held such a position for a quarter 
of a century or more can recall the days when clerical help for the 
administrative staff was almost non-existent. That the introduction of 
clerical help has resulted in much greater efficiency cannot be doubted. 
However, there appears to be no standard by which the amount of clerical 
help necessary for a college of a given size can be gauged.® There is 
obviously the possibility of overstaffing in clerical positions, altho, in the 

* For a study of this type in the field of public school administration, see John Dale 


Russell. “The Clerical Assistant to the Superintendent of City Schools.” The American 
School Board Journal, Vol. LXX, No. 3, March, 1925, p. 51. 
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observation of the writer, this type of inefficiency is not common. In the 
survey of a large university now in progress, a careful study has been 
made of the clerical help in certain of the administrative offices. This 
study has resulted in a reduction of expenditure for this item in some of 
the offices surveyed. In most of the smaller colleges with which the 
writer is familiar, too little rather than too much clerical help is pro- 
vided. Any tendency toward clerical overstaffing will be reflected in an 
excessive expenditure for administrative purposes. 


General Efficiency of Office Management 


Closely related to the problem of overstaffing is that of the general 
efficiency of the clerical force. Anyone familiar with standard office prac- 
tice would be impressed with the lack of efficiency in the clerical staffs 
of many colleges, particularly those located in small cities and semi- 
rural towns. It is not unusual to find office hours short and irregularly 
kept, and the work going on at a generally low pressure. Equipment is 
frequently inadequate and poorly arranged. 

Some colleges follow the practice of using students for clerical jobs 
in the administrative offices. The wisdom of this plan is open to question, 
not only because of the doubtful efficiency of this class of help generally, 
but also because of the confidential nature of the information which these 
assistants must handle. 

In the ordinary small college the savings that might be effected by 
increased office efficiency would not be large. From the standpoint of the 
effect on visitors to the college, however, the elimination of waste in 
office management is important. Inefficiency in this detail is much more 
noticeable, particularly if the visitor be a business man of large means 
familiar with standard office practices, than are most of the other types 
of inefficiency that are more important in terms of total expenditure. 
The effect on such a visitor, frequently a potential donor to the institu- 
tion, of the observation of wasteful and ineffective office practices is 
decidedly unfavorable. 

The presence of this type of inefficiency will be reflected in excessive 
costs for administrative purposes. As previously stated, its detection is 
relatively easy; its elimination is a problem for the expert in office 
management rather than for the educator. 


Summary 


Administration is a function which needs accurate definition. For 
the purposes of this study the narrowest possible definition has been 
chosen. This chapter is concerned only with general administration, the 
inefficiencies connected with financial management being reserved for 
the following chapter. Four types of inefficiency have been suggested as 
possible in the function of general administration: (1) a larger admin- 
istrative staff than is necessary; (2) excessive administrative salaries, 
altho the argument is made that this item usually involves no wasteful 


expenditure; (3) a larger clerical staff than necessary; and (4) ineffici- 
ency in office management. 











CHAPTER IV 


INEFFICIENCIES IN FINANCIAL 
ADMINISTRATION 


For the purposes of this discussion the topic of financial adminis- 
tration has been somewhat arbitrarily separated from the general func- 
tion of administration. Several types of inefficiency are frequently en- 
countered in the administration of the finances of an educational insti- 
tution. 


Productivity of Endowment 


All of the colleges from which data were collected for this study 
depend to some extent upon income from endowment as a source of sup- 
port. They are thus representative of a large group of American institu- 
tions known as the endowed colleges in contradistinction to those which 
are tax-supported. Since the endowed colleges are dependent in some 
measure upon income from invested funds as a source of support, it be- 
comes important to examine the productivity of the endowment. A 
management which is producing less than should be expected from the 
invested funds is clearly lacking in efficiency. 

Arnett’ has suggested two tests for the management of an endow- 
ment fund: (1) conservation of the capital of the fund; and (2) rate of 
income from the fund. Many colleges have had unfortunate experiences 
with the management of their endowment funds and have suffered losses 
in their investments. In one college recently surveyed the endowment 
was conservatively appraised some ten years ago at a figure in excess of 
$2,000,000. Thru a single unfortunate investment the assets of this fund 
were reduced to $750,000. In another college recently surveyed, the 
endowment which was reported seven years ago at $750,000 has shrunk 
to approximately $150,000 in net assets. 

A few years ago many colleges were following what was at that time 
considered sound investment advice and were investing the bulk of their 
funds in farm mortgages.” The recent depression in farm values has 
caused large numbers of these mortgages to be defaulted, with the result 
that colleges have had to take possession of the farms. Most of these 
institutions have not as yet faced squarely the question as to the amount 
of shrinkage in these assets which they will eventually find it necessary 
to absorb. Farms are being carried in the hope of realizing out of them 
at least the amount of the mortgage investment, altho in many cases 
this is a forlorn hope. In the meantime the funds are in frozen assets 
and are producing practically no income. It is the belief of many who 
have studied the situation that most of these colleges will find the capital 


4Trevor Arnett. Op. cit., p. 32. 
2 Trevor Arnett. Op. cit., p. 33. 


7—47957 (49) 
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of their endowment funds greatly reduced when they finally liquidate 
the assets that are tied up in farm property. 

The loss of endowment assets is a serious blow to the college, not 
only because of the curtailment of one of the major sources of income, 
but also because the confidence of potential donors is seriously shaken. 
Those who have large funds to give usually prefer to place them with an 
institution having a record of good management, rather than with one 
the history of which indicates that there is strong probability of the dis- 
sipation of the gift. A certain college that has recently suffered a large 
loss in its endowment is now facing a very serious struggle to avoid 
closing. If the institution is to survive, it must raise immediately several 
hundred thousand dollars. The president of this college has stated to the 
writer that the task of raising this fund seems almost hopeless. Altho 
the institution has “cleaned house” in its financial management, and 
has taken steps to prevent the probability of losses in the future, several 
large gifts that are in the offing are being postponed pending assurance 
of the future of the college. There is a very strong probability that 
this institution will pass out of existence before it can receive the nec- 
essary financial assistance. 

Dissipation of capital assets is, from some points of view, a more 
heinous offense than a waste of current funds. It behooves the college 
to watch carefully the investment of endowment funds to be certain that 
ample provision is made for the safety of the principal. 

The writer is aware of the fact that there is today a distinct trend 
among important philanthropists away from the creation of perpetuities.* 
In recent years a number of large trusts have been created for specific 
objects under conditions that require the expending of the principal of 
the gift as well as the income from its investment. Some writers have 
even gone so far as to recommend that colleges should avoid the setting 
up of perpetual endowments, and should instead seek large funds the cap- 
ital of which is subject to expenditure at the discretion of the trustees. 
Whatever may be the final opinion regarding this matter, the facts are 
that most of the endowment funds at present held by colleges have been 
given under conditions which stipulate that the fund shall be perpetual. 
In order to keep faith with the donors who have provided such funds, 
boards of trustees must take every precaution to insure the perpetuity 
of their endowment funds. 

It is axiomatic that the purpose behind the maintenance of an endow- 
ment fund is the production of an income. While safety of principal must 
come first, a satisfactory income is equally necessary before a fund can 
be said to be well managed. In order to provide reasonable safety for the 
principal of the fund, the rate of income must not be expected to exceed 
that provided by conservative investments. 

Table VII shows the rates of return received on the endowment 
investments of thirty-four colleges. 

A conservative investment policy will probably forbid the expectation 
of a rate of return in excess of 6 per cent. It will be noted from Table 
VII that half of these colleges are obtaining 5 per cent or more on 


§ Julius Rosenwald. “The Trend Away from Perpetuities.” The Atlantic Monthly, 
Vol. CXLVI, No. 6, December, 1930, p. 741. 
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TABLE VII. RATES OF RETURN ON INVESTED FUNDS OF THIRTY- 
FOUR COLLEGES 


Total amount 
Number of of invested 
Rates of income colleges funds of 
these colleges 


6.0 or more 


$5,001,269 .52 


5.5—5.9. 3 7,350,077 .78 
5.0—5.4 8s 7,920,790 .18 
4.5—4.9 3 3,189,067 .56 
4.0—4.4 3 1,772,221 .55 
3.5—3.9 3 2,470,213 .96 
3.0—3.4 2 2,608,876 .57 
2.5—2.9 3 5,624,352 .94 
Less than 2.5 3 1,073,070 .39 


their invested funds. Others are getting less than half the rate that 
should be expected. As previously mentioned, a low rate of return is due 
in many instances to ownership of farm lands received thru mortgage 
foreclosures, and may, in the last analysis, indicate a present over- 
capitalization of these assets. 

In some of the colleges represented in Table VII, the loss of income 
from this source is large. If all these institutions were obtaining at 
least the rate of 5 per cent on their funds, the total income of the thirty- 
four colleges would be increased by more than a quarter of a million 
dollars. This is a fair estimate of the amount of loss due to the ineffec- 
tive management of these funds in the colleges for which data are pre- 
sented. In order to avoid this type of waste, a college needs to avail 
itself of the best possible investment advice. Methods of handling the 
endowment fund so as to obtain a greater productivity have been dis- 
cussed by Reeves and Russell.’ 

Effective management will result not only in the receipt of a satis- 
factory rate of income and in the conservation of the capital of the fund, 
but also, during normal economic conditions, in actual increases in the 
capital thru appreciation of investment assets. Many institutions over- 
look this important item in the management of their endowment funds. 
In the hands of a capable investment expert the fund can be made to 
show rather substantial increases over a period of years thru judicious 
changes in the assets held. The actual amount of loss thru failure to 
realize an appreciation in the assets held is difficult to determine. Until 
statistics are available from a large number of well-managed funds 
showing the history of increases from this source, a conservative esti- 
mate cannot be made regarding the amount of appreciation that should 
be expected in a well-managed trust fund. 


4 Floyd W. Reeves and John Dale Russell. College Organization and Administration. 
Board of Education, Disciples of Christ, Indianapolis, 1929, pp. 260-6. 
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Investment of Current Cash*® 


The normal fiscal history of a school year is somewhat as follows. 
At the opening of the first semester in the autumn and again at the open- 
ing of the second semester in February, student fees for the respective 
terms are collected in cash. Endowment income, church contributions, and 
other gifts are usually received at more or less regular intervals thru- 
out the year. Expenditures are made as bills are received and as salaries 
fall due, usually about the first of each month. Thus, in the progress of 
this fiscal cycle, the college has a large amount of cash on hand just 
before the payment of salaries on October first. The amount of cash on 
hand dwindles with each successive salary payment period until it is 
again replenished by the receipt of the second semester fees, and again 
the process of reducing the balance begins, with enough left at the end 
of the academic year to tide over the comparatively light expenditures 
of the summer months (assuming faculty salaries to be paid in nine or 
ten monthly installments). 

In the working out of this normal cycle, it is apparent that the col- 
lege would have an average daily cash balance equal to approximately 25 
per cent of the total annual income. Even in a small college this would 
amount to a rather substantial sum, and its wise investment could be 
made to produce a considerable amount of income. The investment must 
be in short term paper, with maturities to correspond fairly closely to 
the known dates of heavy drain on the college funds (usually the first 
of the month). The rate of return which can be expected on short term 
investments of this sort depends on the condition of the money market. 
The arrangements for handling the investment of current cash can proba- 
bly best be left to the bank in which the funds are kept. Frequently a 
depository interest rate can be arranged for on the daily balances. 

Most of the colleges which the writer has surveyed obtain no income 
whatsoever from this source. However, one college with an alert business 
manager was found to be obtaining approximately $6,000 annually from 
the investment of its current cash. The failure to obtain an income 
from this potentially important source must be construed as ineffective 
management. A few of the conditions that contribute to the failure to 
receive income from this source will be discussed. 

Small cash balances. Perhaps the reason most frequently given by 
colleges for failure even to study the question of the investment of cur- 
rent cash is that there is no current cash to invest. A college executive 
who with great difficulty manages to scrape together enough cash to 
meet the necessary salary payments on the first of each month does not 
need to worry about the investment of current cash. Such a hand-to- 
mouth policy of financing is all too typical of many smaller endowed 
colleges. Thus, instead of the normal annual fiscal cycle described in the 
preceding paragraphs, the cycle is shortened to the salary payment 
period, and the energies of the administrative staff are devoted to the 
gathering of resources from month to month so that faculty members 
may have their salaries when due or shortly thereafter. Instead of 
maintaining a current cash balance equal to the theoretical 25 per cent 


’The writer is indebted to Mr. H. C. Gregg for the original suggestion of many 
of the ideas contained in this and the two subsequent sections. 
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of total annual income, the balance tends to approach zero and fre- 
quently becomes a minus quantity—an overdraft carried by an obliging 
local bank. Under such circumstances a request for the payment of 
depository interest is absurd. 

The case which has just been described is, of course, an extreme, as 
is also the case of the college with the theoretical average daily balance 
equal to 25 per cent of its total annual expenditure. Between these two 
extremes lie the majority of the colleges with which the writer is familiar. 
The executives of most such colleges have never given a thought to the 
investment of their current cash, and are somewhat surprised to discover 
that, even tho the average daily balance is not large, they have been 
neglecting a source of income which might have added upwards of a 
thousand dollars to the annual revenues of the institution. 

Poor fee collection system. A second reason for failure to obtain an 
income from depository balances lies in the fee collection policy of the 
colleges. Many institutions do not follow the policy of insisting strictly 
that students pay fees in advance at the opening of the semester or term. 
Where delay in payment of fees is allowed, it is clear that the daily cash 
balance of the college is smaller than it would be if a strict policy of 
collection in advance were followed. The question of losses in the col- 
lection of student fees will be discussed later in this chapter. It should 
be pointed out in the present connection, however, that one of the effects 
of a lenient fee collection policy is a reduction in the potential income 
from daily cash balances. 

Lack of coéperation from local banks. A third reason frequently 
given by colleges for failure to obtain an income from daily cash balances 
is lack of codperation from local banks. It is customary for a college to 
keep its checking account in a local bank, usually in the city in which the 
institution is located. If the city is relatively small, with only a limited 
number of banks, an organized refusal to pay depository interest will 
frequently be encountered. Under such circumstances the college should 
not consider itself obligated to keep its account with any local bank. 
It is comparatively easy in most instances to arrange with a bank in 
some large city of the region to carry the account, and such banks are 
usually willing to pay depository interest on a profitable account. 

The college executive who has the courage to move the checking ac- 
count out of town, from motives of the best interest of the institution, 
must count on facing a certain amount of bitter local criticism. The 
answer to this criticism is that the fault is with the local banks which 
have failed to serve the college, rather than with the college which has 
refused to patronize local business institutions. 

It is frequently found that an officer in one of the local banks has 
been appointed treasurer of the college, without salary. In such cases 
the position is sometimes taken that the bank is entitled to whatever 
profit it can make from the checking account of the college, without the 
payment of depository interest, because of the service which thé treasurer 
renders. A careful analysis of this service usually reveals the fact that 
it involves little more than a nominal responsibility. Furthermore, a 
calculation of the earnings that might reasonably be expected from the 
current balances will usually indicate that the college has been paying 
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an exorbitantly high rate for the little service that has been rendered. 
It will usually be found much cheaper to employ directly the bookkeeping 
assistance needed, instead of making an indefinite contribution for this 
service thru the loss of the depository interest. 

It is very common to find one or more of the local bankers on the 
board of trustees of a college. One can suspect that there is oftentimes 
some connection between this fact and the failure of the college to collect 
depository interest. In one institution recently surveyed, a local banker 
on the board of trustees admitted to the survey staff that he did not 
retain his membership on the board out of any great love for or interest 
in the affairs of the college, but primarily in order to obtain a profitable 
account for his bank. When the suggestion was made to him that the 
survey report might recommend an effort to obtain depository interest 
on the current balances, his answer was that he would fight such a rec- 
ommendation to the utmost of his ability. The writer has no means of 
knowing how common such a condition is. Obviously, a trustee whose 
principal interest in the affairs of the college is the obtaining of a profita- 
ble account for his bank should be replaced on the board at the very 
earliest opportunity. 

Failure to realize an income from the investment of current funds 
may be either an avoidable or an unavoidable type of inefficiency. If 
the college is always so hard-pressed to meet current bills and salary 
payments that its daily cash balance is too small for profitable invest- 
ment, the loss of income from depository balances is unavoidable, and 
may be considered as a necessary evil accompanying hand-to-mouth 
financing. If, on the other hand, the college actually has a reasonably 
large average daily balance and is failing to make it productive, the 
administration should be charged with an avoidable type of inefficiency. 


Purchasing 


Most colleges are not doing their purchasing as effectively as they 
might. This rather sweeping generalization is supported by experience 
in almost every college surveyed. A capable purchasing agent, who has 
recently been a member of a staff engaged in surveying a group of col- 
leges, has been able in almost every institution visited to point out 
uneconomical methods of purchasing, and to make suggestions for im- 
provements in this service that will mean large savings to the colleges. 

Effective purchasing today may almost be termed a science of its 
own. The person charged with this responsibility needs to have had 
special training for this work, and should be using every effort to keep 
up to date in his knowledge of prices and sources. Colleges generally 
are failing to have available on their business staff some person spe- 
cifically trained in methods of purchasing, to whom this responsibility 
can be assigned. The college business manager, as typically found in the 
smaller institutions, has usually had no training in purchasing, and all 
too frequently has had only a limited practical experience in this work 
before taking up his duties with the college. With the development of 
college and university courses in business administration, men with 
definite training for purchasing are becoming increasingly available. 
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In seeking to employ a new business manager, a college will do well to 
specify training for purchasing as one of the essential qualifications. 

Ineffective purchasing is not always due solely to lack of a trained 
personnel for this responsibility. In many colleges the function of pur- 
chasing is greatly decentralized. It is not uncommon to find the football 
coach ordering the athletic supplies, the manager of the dining-hall doing 
the buying for this unit, and the various members of the faculty ordering 
supplies as the needs arise in their departments, without consulting the 
college business office. Such a procedure almost certainly results in in- 
efficient purchasing. Everything is to be gained and nothing is to be lost 
by completely centralizing in capable hands the function of purchasing. 

College executives are frequently found to have a feeling that a large 
portion of their buying must be done locally, regardless of the quality of 
the local market or the prices which must be paid. The college that 
adopts the policy of always buying where it can get the lowest prices, 
quality considered, is certain to meet a considerable amount of criticism 
from the local merchants. This criticism is relatively easy to answer if 
there is a courageous insistence that it is the business of the college to 
get the most it can for its money. Local merchants usually do not like to 
face publicity to the effect that their prices are too high. 

Occasionally a college may face embarrassment because a gift re- 
ceived from a local merchant in the course of a financial campaign may 
carry the implied obligation of the college to give this merchant a share 
of its purchasing. Such a gift may prove unprofitable for the college. 
One who is actuated in his giving by such a mercenary spirit is apt to be 
shrewd in his calculations of probable returns from the gift. In the long 
run the college may be better off without the gift, retaining the right 
to purchase where prices are lowest. 

The topic of purchasing is worthy of a much more extended treat- 
ment. It may be noted that inefficiency in this function will in general 
be reflected in a relatively high cost for the articles purchased. So far 
as the strictly educational program is concerned, the principal items will 
be those used in the operation of the physical plant, including coal and 
janitorial supplies. Instructional supplies will also be included, but these 
form a relatively minor part of the budget in the average college. 


Failure to Take Discounts 


Closely associated with the topic of efficiency in purchasing is that 
of the taking of discounts in the payment of bills. It is surprising to 
note the number of colleges which fail to pay bills with sufficient prompt- 
ness to earn the usual discount for cash. It should be a settled part of 
the financial policy of the college to discount every bill, and the whole 
financing and accounting structure should be bent to this end. In case a 
college is in straitened financial circumstances and lacks the funds with 
which to pay bills in time to take the discount, the loss from this source 
may be considered unavoidable. In other cases there is no excuse for 
failure to take cash discounts. 

The accounting systems of many colleges do not permit the calculation 
of the amount of discount taken during the year, discount being simply 
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considered as a deduction from the face of the invoice, and the entry of 
the item in the accounts being a net amount, the face of the invoice less 
discount. In order to be able to call particular attention to this item, it 
is well to carry at least a memorandum account which will reveal the 
amount of discount taken during the year. In standard accounting prac- 
tice discount is treated as an actual item of income. 


Collection of Student Fees 


Arnett * has given a forceful treatment to the topic of the collection 
of student fees. The effectiveness of the fee collection system varies 
among colleges. In a few of those recently surveyed there is an iron-clad 
rule that every student shall make settlement for his tuition on the day 
of registration. Worthy cases in which a postponement of payment is 
necessary are treated on a strictly business basis, a promissory note 
being taken, and collection being made in full before the student is 
allowed to take the final examinations for the semester or term in ques- 
tion. In other colleges the greatest leniency is allowed students in the 
postponement of fee payments. The privilege of postponement is granted 
upon request, without any serious inquiry as to the merits of the case. 
Students who seem to have enough money to pay their fraternity dues 
are allowed to postpone the payment of their college fees. 

A faulty fee ccllection system involves several different types of 
financial inefficiency. Perhaps the most important is the loss that comes 
thru failure ever to collect some of the fees due. The records of many 
colleges show that thousands of dollars have been charged off the books 
annually due to “bad debts,” consisting mainly of student fees which were 
never collected. This is a direct loss that can be entirely avoided without 
great difficulty. 

A second inefficiency involved in a faulty fee collection system is the 
labor involved in keeping accounts with the unpaid fees. Many colleges 
still maintain a “student ledger,” a wholly useless piece of accounting 
machinery, in which an account is kept with every student, the amount of 
the fees assessed against him, and the amounts of thé payments he has 
made on fees. The labor necessary to maintain the student ledger varies 
directly with the size of the institution and with the leniency of the fee 
collection system. If students are allowed to pay fees in installments, 
each separate payment requires an amount of accounting labor equivalent 
to the total which would be required under a system whereby each stu- 
dent pays in full and in cash on the day of registration. With the latter 
system the student ledger can be entirely dispensed with. In a college of 
500 or more students this will eliminate a large percentage of all the 
accounting work. 

A third type of inefficiency involved in a faulty fee collection system 
has already been pointed out in connection with the topic of investment of 
current cash balances. If fees are not paid in full at the beginning of 
each semester, the average daily balance of the college is reduced and the 


opportunities for an income from this source are correspondingly les- 
sened. 


*Trevor Arnett. Op. cit., p. 13. 
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Perhaps even more serious than the financial losses involved in a 
faulty fee collection system is the poor business training that is given 
students. A college which inculcates the idea that financial obligations 
are unimportant and need not be met promptly is rendering a doubtful 
service to its students. On the other hand, a college that expects its stu- 
dents to meet their obligations promptly is giving a valuable training 
for later experience in business life. 


Payment of Interest 


A college which is not carrying a burden of debt is today decidedly 
atypical. Despite a generally professed agreement on the part of college 
presidents with Arnett’s dictum‘ to the effect that “colleges will do 
well to restrict their operations to such activities as they can afford,” 
most of the institutions with which the writer is familiar have at some 
time or another in the past decade been led to incur obligations which 
were to be discharged in later years. There may be some peculiar justi- 
fication for having incurred indebtedness in recent years, while enrol- 
ments were increasing much more rapidly than the resources with which 
to meet the needs. Under such circumstances colleges have found it nec- 
essary to expand their plants, and all too frequently have allowed deficits 
to occur in their current operating budgets, resulting in a burden of debt 
which requires a serious struggle to liquidate. 

The carrying of a debt imposes a grave burden, not only because of 
the necessity of raising funds for the eventual liquidation of the princi- 
pal, but also because of the interest charges which must be met each year. 
Interest charges are inescapable after the debt has been incurred, and 
must take precedence over all other obligations if the institution is to 
remain solvent. The educational program of the college, being a more 
flexible item than debt service, inevitably suffers a reduction of support 
by the amount which is necessary to meet the interest payments. 

It may perhaps be argued that the provision of new capital assets 
in the form of college buildings is a justifiable excuse for the incurring 
of a debt, the argument being that interest charges are an economic 
cost, whether the new building is paid for in cash or in debentures of 
some sort. The writer does not disagree with this point of view. The 
experience of most colleges has been, however, that in the practical 
situation the current program of the institution pays the interest charges 
if the building is built with borrowed funds, while if the cash is available 
before the building is undertaken, the current program does not suffer 
by reason of the deduction of interest charges. 

The piling up of debt for other than capital purposes does not have 
even a theoretical justification. The pay-as-you-go policy in handling the 
current budget is the only way by which operating deficits and their con- 
comitant burden of debt may be avoided. The payment of interest charges 
is a direct waste of funds which it should always be possible to avoid by 
careful administration of the finances of the college. 


7Trevor Arnett. Op. cit., p. 49. 
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Carrying of Annuity Contracts 


The writing of annuity contracts offers an effective and, if properly 
safeguarded, a thoroly sound method of building up the assets of a col- 
lege. Unfortunately many colleges have been led into annuity campaigns 
that have been disastrous to the finances of the institutions. Several of 
the pitfalls which must be avoided in an annuity program will be briefly 
discussed.° 

Perhaps the most frequent error made in taking annuities is in the 
figuring of rates. Actuarial tables now available afford a satisfactory 
basis for rate making. Colleges which professedly are following these 
tables in assigning their rates are often found to be figuring incorrectly 
the rate on joint annuities. The life expectancy on a joint (double or 
triple) annuity is greater than that on a single life at the age of the 
younger; many colleges are found not to be taking this fact into account 
in fixing their rates. 

A second error is in the over-appraisal of assets delivered in return 
for an annuity. Colleges have in the past frequently taken farms for 
annuities without a careful estimation of the value of the assets delivered. 
In one case the agent of a college, unusually successful in obtaining 
annuity gifts, was found by the survey staff to have followed the practice 
of offering to write up the value of property considerably in order to 
tempt the prospective donor to part with it in return for an annuity. It 
is needless to say that under such circumstances the annuity rates paid 
are entirely out of line with standard rates. If assets other than cash 
are delivered in return for an annuity, they should always be conserva- 
tively appraised. 

A third error is the failure to provide a fund for carrying the excess 
of annuity interest payments over and above the earnings of the invested 
funds. One college surveyed some time ago had launched an intensive 
annuity campaign only a few years previous to the survey. The cam- 
paign was successful, and the total of annuities written was large. With- 
out giving the matter much thought, interest payments on the annuities, 
over and above earnings on the invested assets, were made from current 
funds. The result was a serious deficit in the current operating budget, 
since the cost of carrying the annuities had not been anticipated. At 
the time of the survey the annuity payments were so burdensome as to 
embarrass most seriously the current operations of the college. 

Before an annuity campaign is launched by a college, some plan 
should be worked out for the carrying of the costs of the program until 
the annuities mature. There are several possible plans. In some colleges 
the excess of annuity interest payments over the earnings of the invested 
assets are paid from the capital of the fund itself. When an annuity 
matures, the residue only is made available for the purposes for which 


* For a further treatment of this topic, see Alfred Williams Anthony, ed. Annuity 
Agreements of Charitable Organizations. Abbott Press and Mortimer-Walling, Inc., New 
York, 1927. 


See also Alfred Williams Anthony, ed. Annuity Agreements, Methods and Plans of 
Charitable Organizations. Mortimer and Walling, Inec., New York, 1931. 
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the annuity was specified. The actuarial tables in general use are based 
on the presumption of a 70 per cent net residue.’ 

Some colleges follow the plan of not writing an annuity contract for 
a rate higher than can be obtained by a conservative investment of the 
assets delivered. Under such circumstances the rates will be materially 
lower than those allowed by the tables which are figured on the basis of a 
70 per cent net residue, and difficulty is frequently experienced in induc- 
ing donors to make annuity agreements at such rates. Furthermore, 
there are certain management charges which are almost never figured 
against the produce of the fund,” and these must eventually come out of 
the current budget unless proper allocation is made in the accounting. 

Some colleges follow a third plan of obtaining a carrying fund by 
some special gift, which is used to absorb the difference between annuity 
interest payments and the earnings of the fund. When an annuity ma- 
tures, the fund may be replenished and only the net residue turned over 
to the specified object for which the gift was originally designated. 

A fourth plan followed by some colleges is the selling of the annuity 
contracts to an insurance company. Since the insurance company can 
profitably carry the annuity on the basis of a net residue much smaller 
than 70 per cent, it is possible to transfer the contract and release imme- 
diately for the uses of the college a relatively large proportion of the 
original gift. Such a plan should be followed only with the express con- 
sent of the donor. 

The important point in the carrying of an annuity program is to 
prevent any burden on the current operating budget of the college. In 
the view of affairs which encompasses only the single fiscal year, annuity 
payments from current funds are clearly a non-effective expenditure, 
since they produce nothing of immediate tangible value to the educational 
program of the institution. While it must be admitted that in the long 
run funds invested in the carrying of annuities are a wise expenditure 
(provided the rates are conservatively figured), to take these funds from 
the current budget may seriously hamper the immediate educational pro- 
gram. In some cases colleges have been forced almost to bankruptcy 
before annuities began to mature in any appreciable volume. 


Financial Promotion 


Most endowed colleges find it neccesary to keep one or more persons 
engaged in the task of fund raising. This is usually one of the chief 
burdens of the president in the small college, but frequently other in- 
dividuals are employed whose sole business it is to raise funds. 

It is almost impossible to collect accurate data that would throw 
light on the question of inefficiencies in the system of financial promotion. 
The program must always be a long-time affair; its success cannot be 
judged by the results of a single fiscal year. It is the impression of the 
writer, however, that many colleges are not obtaining a fair return 
for the outlays they are making in financial promotion. 

* Alfred Williams Anthony, ed. Annuity Agreements of Charitable Organizations. 
Abbott Press and Mortimer-Walling, Inc., New York, 1927, p. 46. 
10 Alfred Williams Anthony. Op. cit., p. 47. 
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In some colleges the expenses of financial promotion are a charge 
against the current budget. In institutions where the program has 
been given most careful consideration, however, the stipulation is usually 
made a part of the contract with the promotional agent that he must 
in each fiscal year obtain in free, undesignated gifts a sum sufficient to 
cover the entire expenses of his office and salary. Under such conditions 
the program of financial promotion does not become a charge against the 
current budget. In one or two colleges special gifts have been received, 
before setting up the program, in an amount large enough to carry 
the charges of the promotional office until it has a chance to become 
self-sustaining. 

As stated above, the writer has no criteria to offer by which the 
productivity of the promotional office may be tested in a short span of 
time. The expenses of this office should be considered a non-educational 
charge in the budget of the college, and, if paid out of current funds, 
would appear in the accounting only as a reduction of the amount availa- 
ble for strictly educational purposes. 


Summary 


Eight points have been suggested at which inefficiencies occur in the 
financial administration of a college. These are: (1) failure to realize 
a satisfactory rate of return on endowment; (2) failure to realize a 
return on the investment of current cash balances; (3) uneconomical 
methods of purchasing; (4) failure to take cash discounts on bills; (5) 
poor systems of student fee collection; (6) payment of interest charges 
on indebtedness; (7) payments from current funds for the carrying of 
annuity contracts; and (8) uneconomical financial promotion programs. 





CHAPTER V 


INEFFICIENCIES IN THE OPERATION AND 
MAINTENANCE OF THE PHYSICAL PLANT 


THE expenditures necessary for the operation and maintenance of the 
physical plant form a considerable item in the college budget. Table 
VIII presents data regarding the expenditure per student for this func- 
tion in each of thirty-four colleges, together with the percentage which 
expenditures for this item are of the total budget for strictly educa- 
tional purposes. 

There is evident in this table a wide range both in the amount and 
in the proportion of total expenditure devoted to operation and mainte- 
nance of the physical plant. One institution spends for this item only 
$10.56 per student enrolled; another spends $61.21. The range in the 
percentages of total expenditure devoted to this function is not so wide, 
but is large nevertheless. 

There is apparently very little tendency either for the expenditure 
per student for operation and maintenance of the physical plant or for 
the proportion of total expenditure devoted to this function to be associ- 
ated with the size of the institution. The coefficient of correlation 
(Pearson) between expenditure per student for this function and total 


enrolment is -——.01 + .12. The coefficient of correlation (Pearson) be- 
tween percentage of total educational expenditure devoted to this func- 
tion and total enrolment is — .04 + .12. 


Since expenditure for plant operation and maintenance has no ap- 
parent relation to the size of the enrolment, the wide range in costs for 
this item may indicate a variation in efficiency of management. It seems 
entirely probable that some of the colleges shown in Table VIII are 
spending more money than should be necessary for this function; it is 
also probable that some are spending less than they should, particularly 
on the function of maintenance. 

In college accounting, expenditures for maintenance are not usually 
separated from those for building operation. Most colleges which have 
anything like an up-to-date accounting system are following Arnett’s 
classification,’ which unfortunately does not provide for such a separation. 
To separate expenditures for building operation from those for mainte- 
nance would have been a laborious task in each of the analyses made. 
Furthermore, the degree of arbitrary judgment that it would have been 
necessary to exercise would have rendered such a separation little better 
than a guess. For that reason operation and maintenance have been 
considered in this: discussion as a single item, altho each is really a dis- 
tinct and easily recognizable function. 

Certain of the inefficiencies in building operation and maintenance 
that have been observed in the course of surveys will be discussed. 


1Trevor Arnett. Op. cit., pp. 75-8. 
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Utilization of Space 


Colleges vary considerably in the degree to which they utilize the 
space provided in their academic plants. Data have been collected re- 
garding the extent to which the classroom and laboratory space of 
twenty-three colleges is utilized. No study has been made of the utiliza- 
tion of other types of space, since data are not readily available concern- 
ing the use of other building facilities. In most colleges more of the 
space used for academic purposes is devoted to classroom and laboratory 
facilities than to any other one use. 

The method of computation of the utilization of classroom and lab- 
oratory space is as follows: For each of the classrooms at a given 
college a complete schedule of use was obtained, showing the periods 
during which the room was occupied and the number of students in each 
class occupying the room. Computation was then made of the percent- 
age of the total possible periods which each room was used and also of 
the percentage of the total possible capacity of each room which was 
utilized. In making these computations it was assumed that it would 
be possible to occupy each room a maximum of forty-four periods per 
week, since many colleges actually do operate on a schedule of forty- 
four periods per week. Thus for a given room the number of periods 
it is actually in use during the week divided by forty-four gives the per- 
centage of the possible periods utilized. 

In computing the percentage of the total possible capacity utilized it 
was assumed not only that the room could be used forty-four periods of 
the week, but that it would be theoretically possible to fill every seat 
during each of these forty-four periods. Such utilization would result 
in a figure of 100 per cent. While it is recognized that in practice a 
utilization of 100 per cent is impossible, a comparison of the actual 
utilization with the theoretical standard affords an interesting index of 
the needs for additional academic space. 

Table IX presents data for twenty-three colleges regarding the per- 
centage of total possible periods which classrooms are used, the per- 
centage of the total possible capacity which is used, and the number of 
student-stations provided per student enrolled. A _ student-station is 
defined as the accommodation necessary for one student, e.g., one seat in 
a recitation room, one laboratory desk, or one chair in a lecture room. 

It should be stated, in connection with Table IX, that in the case of 
every institution except one the survey staff concurred in the judgment 
that ample classroom space was available and made recommendation 
against the provision of additional space for classroom purposes. The 
single exception was college Number 9, which, altho its percentage of 
utilization is not particularly high, has converted into classrooms and 
laboratories much space that is entirely unsuitable for those purposes. 
In several colleges recommendation was made for the replacement of 
space now used, because of its unsatisfactory condition. If all the 
classroom space in each of these twenty-three colleges had been of good 
quality, none of them would have been considered by the survey staff 
to be in need of additional space. While the exact percentage of utiliza- 
tion at which crowding begins has not been determined, it is probably 
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TABLE IX. USE OF INSTRUCTIONAL SPACE AT TWENTY-THREE 


COLLEGES 
Bi is 
Percentage of | Percentage of |Ratio of student- 
College number total possible | total possible | stations to 
periods used* | capacity used* average 
| enrolment 
- a ich a aa aed Pane ee 
l 42.8 22.9 1.5 
2 40.7 13.5 Be 
3 40.3 21.6 7 
i 39.8 22.5 1.8 
5 39.2 11.0 3.6 
6 38.5 19.8 1.9 
7 37.9 17.0 2.2 
8 37.4 T 1.3 
9.. 36.7 17.5 1.7 
10 36.5 19.3 2.1 
11 36.4 16.8 2.1 
12.. 36.4 15.4 3.0 
13 35.6 16.0 2.4 
14 35.3 15.0 2.1 
15 32.9 18.1 2.3 
16 30.9 18.8 2.1 
17 30.6 18.4 2.3 
18 28.6 18.3 2.4 
19 28.4 13.5 2.0 
20 28.0 23.0 t 
S.... 27.0 12.0 3.6 
22..... ; 24.4 12.7 3.0 
ee 17.1 7.0 t 
Median... 36.4 17.3 3.3 


*A forty-four period week is used as a standard. 
{Data not obtained. 


not below the figure of 25 per cent utilization of total possible capacity. 

When the number of student-stations provided per student enrolled 
is considered, a wide range is again found. It is evident, for example, 
that if colleges Numbers 1 and 8 have adequate provision for their 
present enrolments, colleges Numbers 5 and 21 are decidedly overbuilt. 

Inefficiencies resulting from low utilization of space. The ways in 
which poor utilization of space (or an over-expanded plant) result in 
non-effective use of funds will be briefly discussed. 

The first inefficiency is the higher operating costs that are incurred 
in the over-expanded plant. Most of the costs of operation are probably 
related rather directly to the number of square feet or cubie feet of 
plant space. The institution that provides an excessive amount of 
academic space per student must heat every cubic foot and must clean 
every square foot of that extra space. Thus, other things being equal, 
the college with the largest space provisions per student will have the 
highest cost of plant operation per student. 
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A second inefficiency incurred in an over-expanded plant is the 
increased costs of building maintenance per student. The argument in 
this case is exactly the same as in the case of operation costs. The extra 
building space must be kept decorated and repaired, and to a considerable 
extent costs for this function are related to the amount of building space. 
Maintenance is also related, however, to the degree of use, so that main- 
tenance costs are probably not as nearly in proportion to the size of the 
plant as are building operation costs. 

The third inefficiency incurred in an over-expanded plant is the in- 
creased cost of insurance. Protection against fire must be carried on 
the extra space provided, and these costs soon reach a large total. 

The fourth inefficiency incurred in an over-expanded plant is the 
increased economic cost, consisting of depreciation and interest on the 
investment in the extra plant space. It is not customary in college ac- 
counting to figure in an economic cost. Interest may be disregarded 
because the funds with which the buildings were erected were probably 
a gift in the first place and no expectation of an interest return was 
stipulated. Depreciation may be disregarded if it is expected that, 
when the building is worn out, another gift will be forthcoming for its 
replacement. Whatever justification there may be for the omission of 
the item of economic cost from the accounting set-up, it certainly should 
be figured in the final cost of educating a student. The provision of 
classroom space in an excessive amount usually increases the plant in- 
vestment per student, and thus results in a larger economic cost per 
student than would otherwise be the case. 

The fifth inefficiency incurred in this connection is in reality the 
practical working out of the previously mentioned type. The presence 
of an overbuilt physical plant usually indicates that gifts which might 
have been diverted into the endowment fund have been used for buildings. 
The writer recognizes the fact that it is usually easier to persuade 
givers to provide funds for a building (particularly if the donor’s name 
is to be attached in some way) than it is to induce contributors to give 
to the endowment fund of the college. It must be recognized at the 
same time that a donor who has the best interests of the institution at 
heart is in most instances willing to listen to sound advice regarding its 
most pressing needs. The one who makes contact with the donor on 
behalf of the college usually has some opportunity to direct the gift into 
the channels which he deems most important. To allow a donor to make 
a gift for a little needed building when he might be persuaded to give 
instead to the endowment fund is a serious mistake. The results are a 
double loss to the educational program, for not only must the college 
budget stand the strain of the operating and maintenance costs of the 
extra space, but there is at the same time a failure to realize a potential 
increase in the endowment fund. 

An institution recently visited illustrates in an excellent manner 
the mistakes of misdirected fund seeking. This institution (it bears 
the title of “University”) is not a member of the regional accrediting 
association, and, in fact, has had a difficult time even to keep on the 
accredited list for teacher training in the state in which it is located. 
There is almost no endowment, and faculty salaries are relatively low. 
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This “University” has the general reputation of being a low-grade in- 
stitution. It was somewhat surprising, therefore, in visiting the insti- 
tution to find a large plant, with several recently constructed buildings. 
While many of the buildings had been poorly planned and were not well 
adapted to the needs of the institution, there was an amount of space 
large enough for an enrolment at least three times the size of the present 
student body. 

Upon inquiry the information was given that a former president had 
followed the policy of diverting every possible gift to plant purposes. 
This president had been out of sympathy with modern educational stand- 
ards and had neither endeavored to accumulate an endowment fund nor 
sought support in other forms for the educational program. All his 
efforts had gone into obtaining funds for the erection of buildings. Large 
debts were incurred in the building program because the gifts obtained 
were usually somewhat smaller than necessary to finance the cost of the 
new construction. As a result of this unwise policy, the institution 
today is on the verge of both educational and financial bankruptcy, 
and heroic efforts will be necessary to save it from extinction. There is 
a fair chance that the institution may be forced to close, leaving the 
extensive buildings as a hollow mockery of the unwise policy of the 
former chief executive, who chose to erect buildings rather than to ac- 
cumulate endowment. It was estimated that, if the funds which had 
been invested in unneeded buildings had been placed in endowment, there 
would have been an amount of ample size to assure the future of the 
institution. 

The question may well be raised as to whether there is a correspond- 
ing gain in the excellence of the educational program that may be 
attributable to the provision of excessive plant space per student. It is 
conceivable that, when too little space is provided, i.e., when crowded 
conditions prevail, the educational program will suffer. For example, 
if the science laboratories are not large enough to accommodate all who 
wish to take courses in science, the elections of students being thereby 
distorted, it may well be considered that the educational program would 
benefit by an increased space provision. It must be borne in mind, how- 
ever, that the present study deals with total space per student, and not 
space for any one subject or department. It is a fair assumption, for 
example, that, if the chemistry laboratories are badly crowded while 
the general percentage of utilization is low, the condition could be 
relieved by a reassignment of space and the fitting up of additional lab- 
oratories without in any way increasing the total space available. 

In a large institution, such as a university, there are possibly some 
advantages in having all the work of a given school or department 
located in the same building. Frequently the following of such a policy 
will reduce the utilization of space, because provision must be made for 
enough classrooms to carry the schedule during the hours of peak loads. 
In a large percentage of the colleges under consideration in this study, 
such a problem does not arise. The academic work in most of these 
institutions is centered in one or two buildings, and the problem of 


transferring the work of a department outside the “main” building rarely 
arises. 
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A final answer to the question of the educational value of providing 
excessive plant space per student cannot be given from the objective 
data considered in this study. It is the judgment of the writer and his 
colleagues who have surveyed these colleges that within the limits of 
utilization observed there has been neither advantage nor handicap to 
the educational program due to the greater or the smaller provision 
of space. Far more important than the amount of room is the quality 
of the space available. 

Conditions causing crowding. The question may be raised as to 
what causes produce a condition of apparent crowding, even tho the 
percentage of utilization remains low. A few of the conditions which 
militate against a high degree of utilization will be discussed. 

The first condition is a short academic week in the official schedule 
of the college. It will be remembered that a week of forty-four class 
periods was used as the standard in computing the percentage of utiliza- 
tion; many colleges actually operate on such a schedule. Some colleges, 
however, have a policy of scheduling all recitation and lecture classes 
during the morning hours, the reasons usually given being that the after- 
noon hours in the students’ schedules are needed for laboratory work and 
football practice. This assumed need is utterly disproved by the experi- 
ence of numerous colleges and universities which have no difficulty in 
arranging an all-day program. 

The second condition contributing to poor utilization is the failure, 
in constructing buildings, to adapt the schedule of room sizes to the 
distribution of sizes of classes. In most new academic buildings it is 
customary to find all the classrooms of the same size, a plan similar to 
that of an elementary school. A study of the distribution of size of 
classes in the college would indicate that a considerable proportion of 
small rooms should be provided, seating fifteen or twenty students. 
Rarely is a room of such size seen in a modern classroom building in an 
undergraduate college. The result is that the classes of ten or fifteen 
students occupy rooms that were planned to accommodate forty or fifty, 
and the utilization is accordingly low. 

At the other end of the scale there is usually an equally serious 
failure to provide a sufficient number of large classrooms seating from 
seventy-five to one hundred or more students. In view of the recent 
studies of class size at the University of Minnesota’ it seems probable 
that colleges will soon desire to introduce the policy of maintaining at 
least a few fairly large class sections. In order to do this some building 
alterations will be necessary in many colleges. While the failure to 
provide large classrooms does not reduce the percentage of utilization, 
it does contribute to the feeling of crowding, especially when the ad- 
ministration is searching frantically for two or three rooms large enough 
to hold a few good-sized sections. 

A third condition contributing to low utilization of space is the 
assignment of classrooms to faculty members for office purposes. In 
many small colleges it is typical to find the name of the professor on 
the door of “his” classroom. During the periods when his classes are 
scheduled he teaches them in this room; during the vacant periods on 


2 Earl Hudelson. Op. cit. 
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his schedule he remains at his desk in the room for study and for con- 
ference with students. As a result, no classes other than his own can 
be scheduled in the room. Under this plan one classroom must be pro- 
vided for each member of the faculty. A full teaching schedule would 
utilize the room only twelve or fifteen periods per week, or at best ap- 
proximately 34 per cent of the possible forty-four periods in the week. 
The remedy for this condition is the provision of instructional offices for 
faculty members, with the adoption of the policy of scheduling classes of 
the various instructors in rooms that are most convenient, no faculty 
member having the privilege of calling any classroom his own to the 
exclusion of other members of the instructional staff. 

A fourth condition contributing to low utilization is the policy of 
assigning rooms to departments for their exclusive use, with the under- 
standing that no other department may have the use of the space so 
assigned. This condition is closely akin to the one described in the pre- 
ceding paragraph. The plan has merit in the case of the sciences and 
other subjects in which a considerable bulk of instructional material is 
used in the classroom exercises. It is sometimes necessary for in- 
structors to arrange apparatus in advance of the meeting of their 
classes. If the room in which the class is scheduled to meet is in use 
during the period immediately preceding, difficulty may be experienced 
in arranging the materials needed. This is a matter, however, which 
can be taken care of by allotting the necessary preparation periods in the 
same manner as the recitation periods are scheduled. 

Methods of increasing utilization of space. In a given plant it is 
possible to increase the utilization of space by one of two methods: (1) 
increasing the enrolment of the college without increasing the plant 
space; (2) actually reducing the amount of classroom space by abandon- 
ing whole buildings or parts of buildings in such a way that operation 
and maintenance costs are reduced. A third way might bé thru in- 
creasing the average number of hours spent in the classrooms by 
students, such as, for example, the putting of recitation classes on a 
laboratory basis. Since this is a curricular matter and would be adopted, 
if at all, from motives other than that of increasing the utilization of 
plant space, it need not be given consideration under this heading. 

The opportunities for increasing the utilization of space in a given 
plant are comparatively small. The most important method of avoiding 
the inefficiency due to low utilization of space is to refrain from adding 
to the classroom and laboratory facilities unless there is a clearly dem- 
onstrated need for their extension. 


Heating Costs 


A second type of inefficiency in building operation is excessive costs 
for heating. Expenditure for fuel is the largest single item other than 
salaries appearing in the operating budget of most colleges. High heat- 
ing costs may be due either to excessive fuel consumption, or to a high 
price per ton for coal, or to both. Table X presents data for twelve col- 
leges showing the weight of coal consumed per student and the price paid 
per ton for coal. Ail of these institutions depend entirely on coal for heat- 
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ing. The data relate only to fuel consumption for the academic plant, 
dormitory heating costs having been excluded from the computations. 
All the data are for the academic year 1928-1929. 


TABLE X. AMOUNT OF COAL CONSUMED IN ONE YEAR, PRICE 
PAID PER TON FOR COAL, AND ANNUAL COST OF FUEL PER 
STUDENT, FOR THE ACADEMIC PLANT IN TWELVE COL- 
LEGES, 1928-1929 





























Number of tons of coal | Price paid | Annual cost 
College number used during year per ton per student 
for “coal for fuel 
Total | Per student 
| 

hes eat Oak Nasa ec cre ree 551 1.39 $6.90 $9.59 
ee ok eee ; 900 1.81 4.96 8.98 
_ eee ere Se Se isabel 325 1.70 5.04 8.57 
aa eee ER ee ee 1,000 1.44 5.78 8.32 
9 boos d a cen akad See 700 1.28 5.71 7.31 
BR ce teat seek ede cpadlla 960 1.23 5.70 7.01 
| eae aig hae em ase 900 1.38 4.60 6.35 
__ Se tor ee eae ee 850 1.43 4.16 5.95 
dents ercincies Risin wien as 507 1.33 3.56 4.73 
Ra aRhrsie bbe is | 160 | 76 4.65 3.53 
ee 300 76 3.50 2.66 
a } 180 79 2.50 1.98 
Riis wachcdivactienh 625 | 1.35 | $4.80 $6.68 


It will be noted that there is a rather wide range in the amount of 
fuel consumed per student in these colleges. It has previously been sug- 
gested that the cost of heating is related to the amount of space en- 
closed by the buildings, rather than to the number of students served. 
The fact that the plants of these colleges vary considerably in the amount 
of space provided per student explains in part the variation in the figures 
for the different colleges. Four other factors affecting fuel consumption 
will be mentioned. 

The first factor is the type of building construction. Buildings 
lacking vestibuled entrances, having ill-fitting doors and windows and 
unsatisfactory insulation against cold, will demand a greater amount of 
fuel, if the temperature is kept at seventy degrees, than will well-con- 
structed buildings. The provision of thermostatic control should normally 
reduce the fuel consumption by eliminating overheating. 

The second factor affecting fuel consumption is the general efficiency 
of the janitorial and engineering force. Reeves and Ganders* make the 
statement: “A fireman fully trained and experienced will save many 
times his salary in the economical use of fuel and in the protection of 
the plant from deterioration.” Similarly the exercise of janitorial atten- 
tion to such matters as the closing of windows in unoccupied rooms and 
the shutting off of heat from unused portions of buildings will decrease 


3 Charles Everand Reeves and Harry Stanley Ganders. School Building Management. 
Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New York, 1928, p. 281. 
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the consumption of heat. Most of the colleges observed by the writer 
could reduce markedly the amount of fuel used, by giving adequate 
training to their janitorial and engineering force. The book by Reeves 
and Ganders from which quotation has just been made contains many 
profitable and practical suggestions along this line. 

The third factor affecting the amount of fuel consumed is the type of 
heating plant. Many colleges have separate heating plants in each of 
their several buildings. The economy of a central heating plant is gen- 
erally recognized. It so happens that each of the colleges for which 
data are presented in Table X has a central heating plant, so that this 
item is not a factor producing the variation shown. There are various 
types of heating equipment, each with its own degree of efficiency. The 
efficiency of the plant also depends upon the state of its repair. In a large 
university recently surveyed a new central heating plant had been in- 
stalled the previous year under a contract to the effect that the cost of 
construction would be met by a yearly payment equal to the saving in 
fuel and labor costs over those of the old heating system. During the 
first year of operation approximately one-tenth of the entire cost of the 
construction of the new plant was saved. An engineering survey in the 
average college heating plant will usually reveal opportunity for reduc- 
tion of fuel consumption by the installation of more efficient equipment. 

The fourth factor affecting the amount of fuel consumed is the 
average temperature during the winter months. Other things being 
equal, colleges located in Minnesota and Wisconsin will need to provide 
more heat than those located in Tennessee and Kentucky. Location in a 
region with severe winters thus introduces an unavoidable high cost in 
the operation of the plant when the college is compared with one located 
in a warmer climate. 

In addition to the factor of excessive fuel consumption, the price 
paid for coal plays an important part in the heating costs. The range 
of prices exhibited in Table X is produced by three principal factors: (1) 
quality of the fuel purchased; (2) distance from the mines; and (3) 
shrewdness in purchasing. 

The data of Table X would be much more meaningful if expressed in 
terms of B. t. u.!. Many colleges, however, fail to purchase coal in terms 
of any guaranteed analysis; or, having specified a given quality, fail to 
make the analysis to test the coal which is delivered. Almost every col- 
lege in the country maintains a department of chemistry, and thus has 
available without extra cost ail the facilities needed for testing the 
quality of coal delivered. Such a check is necessary to protect the 
interests of the college. 

The amount of freight that must be paid on coal is a second factor 
affecting its delivered price. Colleges located at considerable distances 
from the mines are forced to pay a higher price per unit of delivered coal. 
This introduces an unavoidable high cost for fuel, due to the location of 
the institution. Some of the colleges for which data are given in Table 
X are located in the center of coal mining territory, and thus have the 
advantage of a considerably reduced price per ton, 


‘British thermal units. 
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The topic of purchasing has already been discussed in the chapter on 
financial administration. Since coal is one of the largest single items 
to be purchased during the course of the year, care in buying yields 
exceptionally high returns. As was previously stated, coal should always 
be bought on a guaranteed analysis, and both quantity and quality of 
deliveries should be carefully checked. 


Cleaning Costs 


One of the largest items in the expenditure for operation of build- 
ings is the cost of cleaning. Most college accounting systems do not per- 
mit a separation of the costs for this item from those of the general func- 
tion of operation and maintenance. Data cannot therefore be presented 
in this study to show the degree of variation in these costs. Since, how- 
ever, there is obviously room for some waste owing to excessive cleaning 
costs, three of the commonly encountered types of inefficiency in this 
service will be discussed. 

The type of building construction and the general condition of its 
repair have much to de with cleaning costs. A building having badly 
worn floors, or wooden floors with wide cracks, is harder to keep clean 
than one having new, tight floors. Similarly the type of blackboards has 
an effect upon the cost of cleaning; in general, slate blackboards are 
found to be more economical than those of any other material. Small 
window panes increase the cost of cleaning. Many items of this kind 
could be mentioned, which should be taken into account in planning new 
academic buildings or in renovating old ones. 

A second condition making for waste in the cleaning of buildings is 
janitorial inefficiency. The entire discussion of this point by Reeves and 
Ganders’® is equally as applicable to college buildings as to those of 
public school systems. In a recently completed survey* of a large uni- 
versity C. E. Reeves has contributed a chapter on plant management in 
which are pointed out numerous details for the improvement of janitorial 
efficiency. The suggestions are more largely concerned with the obtain- 
ing of better service than with the reducing of expenditure for this 
service, but either object means increased efficiency. 

The Association of University and College Business Officers has re- 
cently adopted the standard of 20,000 square feet as the assignment for 
one janitor. In many of the smaller colleges the schedule of work makes 
it difficult to assign exactly the recommended amount; this results either 
in an overloading (with consequently poorer standards of cleaning) or a 
waste due to failure to carry a full load. In many of the colleges sur- 
veyed the executive in charge of buildings and grounds was found to have 
no adequate idea of the amount of space which a janitor should be ex- 
pected to clean. The promulgation of this standard by the Association 
should result in a checking of conditions in many colleges and a read- 
justment of janitorial assignments. 


5 Op. cit., pp. 57-232. 
® Unpublished manuscript, on file in the office of The Board of Education of the 
Methodist Episcopal Church, Chicago. 
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A third factor making for increased cleaning costs is the degree to 
which students codperate in keeping the buildings and campus clean. Col- 
leges vary markedly in this respect. A visit to some colleges reveals a 
campus littered with candy wrappers, newspapers, and loose sheets of 
notebook paper, obviously thrown there by students. In such a college a 
considerable amount of time would be required each day to clean the 
campus of waste paper. In other colleges students have a tradition of 
respect for the property, and refrain from scattering scraps of paper 
about the campus. The development of a student consciousness concern- 
ing such matters, both outside and inside the buildings, should result in 
decreasing the cost of cleaning. 

Most colleges are not wasting any funds by over-scrupulous care in 
cleaning; rather, there is usually found a need for better attention to 
this work. Efforts to improve the efficiency of the cleaning service 
probably will not result in any direct saving of funds to the college, but 
should obtain better service for the money now expended. 


Insurance 


There are three principal ways in which wastes may occur in the 
provision of fire and tornado insurance on buildings. The first is thru 
the failure to carry adequate insurance; the second is thru the failure 
to carry an economical type of insurance; and the third is thru the failure 
to eliminate fire hazards which cause high insurance rates. 

Several of the colleges recently visited carry fire insurance protec- 
tion to the amount of less than half the value of the plant. To carry 
less than full protection simply means that the institution carries a 
large part of its own risk. This is a serious condition for two reasons. 
In the first place, the base of the risk is not sufficiently broad. In the 
second place, colleges which are under-insured almost invariably fail to 
put aside a reserve for losses. No college, and particularly no college 
in straitened financial circumstances, can afford to carry anything less 
than reasonably full insurance protection on its physical plant. 

More than half of the colleges recently surveyed are carrying their 
fire insurance under the 80 per cent or 90 per cent coinsurance plan. 
This plan probably offers the maximum of protection at the minimum of 
cost. Colleges that are insured under any other plan would do well to 
investigate the 80 per cent or 90 per cent coinsurance plan. It is 
probable that the provision of insurance under any other plan is in reality 
to some extent an ineffective use of funds. 

Insurance rates vary (presumably) with the degree of risk involved. 
By taking advantage of the suggestions made in an insurance inspection, 
it is frequently possible to remove a number of fire hazards and obtain a 
lower rate. This is a real economy, not only from the standpoint of the 
money saved in insurance premiums, but also from that of the reduced 
risk of loss and interruption of the college program by a disaster. 

Outside of the variation in rate due to the degree of risk involved 
and the introduction of the coinsurance plan, there is little to be gained 
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by shrewdness in purchasing insurance.’ Rates are standardized and 
cannot be improved by “shopping around.” The only additional type of 
discretion necessary in purchasing insurance is to see that the companies 
in which the risk is carried are sound and have a reputation for fair 
dealing. 


Maintenance Costs 


As was stated previously, expenditure for maintenance in most col- 
lege accounting systems is not separated from that for plant operation, 
and for that reason objective data cannot be presented in this study 
regarding variation in costs of maintenance. There is good reason to 
suppose, however, that expenditure for maintenance in various colleges 
presents equally as large a range as that for other functions, and that 
some institutions undoubtedly are spending more for this function than 
should be necessary under economical administration. 

The principal reasons for excessive maintenance costs are: (1) the 
use of buildings which have outlived their usefulness and should be dis- 
carded; (2) shoddy construction in new buildings; and (3) lack of co- 
operation on the part of students. 

It is difficult to judge the exact point at which it becomes economical 
to discard an old, depreciated building and replace it with a new one. 
Some types of buildings seem to warrant economical replacement sooner 
than others. The time for replacement of an old, worn-out heating 
plant can be determined fairly accurately by an engineering survey. 
Dormitories seem to be favored above academic buildings in replacement 
programs. While the classroom buildings of many colleges have been in 
use for half or three-quarters of a century or even longer without mod- 
ernization, a dormitory building of this age is a rarity. It is much easier 
to calculate the loss of efficiency due to an old, outworn heating plant, 
or the loss of income due to a dormitory lacking modern facilities, than 
it is to calculate the loss of educational efficiency due to an antiquated 
academic building. The time certainly should come, however, in the life 
of almost any classroom building when it is economy to abandon it and 
erect a new building. So far as actual maintenance costs are concerned, 
the point of diminishing returns is reached when expenditure for rehabili- 
tation of the old building purchases less in the way of provision for 
satisfactory academic space than the same outlay for new construction 
would provide. 

Excessive maintenance cost in a new building is a matter for which 
the college administration should be severely criticized. It indicates that 
the construction was not adequately supervised, or that the college, in 
its eagerness to obtain a large amount of space for the funds available, 
allowed itself to sanction a shoddy piece of construction. In one college 
recently surveyed a new building of excellent exterior appearance was 
found to be in a bad state of repair. Plaster was falling off the inside 
walls and an expensive program of maintenance was immediately nec- 


7 An investigation made by H. C. Gregg in connection with the survey of Methodist 
colleges indicates the possibility of some savings thru coéperative purchasing of insurance 
by a group of colleges. 
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essary. This was a cost which careful construction should have avoided, 
and therefore should be considered as a grossly wasteful mistake on the 
part of the college administration. 

Colleges show marked differences in the degree to which students 
respect the property of the institution. In some colleges such conditions 
are found as: pencil-marked walls, broken window and door glass, and 
badly marred equipment and furniture. In other colleges conditions of 
this kind seem never to have obtained. The difference is a matter of the 
development of student morale and consciousness of the property rights 
of the institution. Indications of a failure to develop in students the 
attitude of respect for the property of the college point to a serious weak- 
ness on the part of the administration. Such a condition, it must be 
admitted, is usually reflected in poor maintenance conditions rather than 
in excessive costs for this function. 

A word should be said concerning the indirect costs of delayed main- 
tenance. It must be remembered that repairs and replacements are 
usually relatively flexible items in the college budget and at the same 
time among the most difficult to predict in making the budget estimates, 
if it is the policy to allow the need for maintenance to become imperative 
before it is met. For example, painting and decorating are frequently 
postponed in the hope that the financial circumstances of the college will 
be more favorable at some time in the future; the replacement of a worn- 
out floor can be delayed several years, so long as people are not actually 
falling thru the worn boards. The college that follows the policy of 
delaying maintenance as long as possiblé usually finds itself forced to 
meet unexpectedly large outlays at most inconvenient times. A boiler 
is liable to go down at the very time the finances are the lowest. Not 
only are these outlays apt to be forced upon the college at inconvenient 
times, but the final cost is nearly always greater than would have been 
the case if the maintenance job had been undertaken earlier. For ex- 
ample, in one college recently surveyed the replacement of an old roof 
a few years earlier would have saved the cost of many temporary repair 
jobs and the cost of replacing loosened plaster as well. 

The financial accounts of the college do not represent accurately the 
true cost of maintenance if the college is following the plan of post- 
poning maintenance as long as possible. Over a long period of years it 
would be possible to figure rather accurately the costs for maintenance; 
but in a short period it is impossible to tell from the financial accounts 
what phase of the maintenance cycle the college is in. It may be that in 
the year studied the institution is suddenly having to make up for delayed 
maintenance by large outlays that should have been spread thru several 
years; or it may be that the institution is in the stage of postponing 
needed maintenance and during the year studied has actually expended a 
very small sum for this function. 

From the standpoint of good administration, the only satisfactory 
program is an annual budget for repairs and upkeep sufficient to take 
care of the necessary recurring maintenance jobs, such as decorating, 
and to anticipate, rather than postpone, all the possible future replace- 
ments that might be made more economically at the present time. What- 
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ever the budgetary policy with regard to provision for maintenance, an 
excessive expenditure for this function may always be viewed with some 
Suspicion. The implication is either that the plant is costing more than 
it should for maintenance, or that the unwise policy of delaying main- 
tenance has been followed in the past. 


Capital Outlay Costs of Buildings 


The erection of a new building is a sufficiently rare occurrence in 
most colleges that it need not be given extended consideration in this 
study. From the standpoint of the present treatment, the item is rela- 
tively unimportant because this investigation is concerned with the ineffi- 
ciencies in the current operating program rather than in the capital 
outlay budget. 

One of the large universities in the Middle West, now engaged in a 
heavy building program, is spending approximately 82 cents per cubic 
foat for its new construction. Another university, less than 500 miles 
distant, is getting new buildings for less than 30 cents per cubic foot. 
While to some extent differences in labor and material costs affect this 
spread in prices, the difference is principally due to the quality of mate- 
rials, the solidity of the construction, and the type of ornamentation. 
Each of these two institutions is probably getting what it pays for. The 
question immediately arises as to what a new building for a college ought 
to cost. 

An institution of higher learning has the obligation to maintain a 
certain amount of dignity, and its buildings must in some degree be 
ornamental as well as useful. An aesthetically satisfactory environment 
no doubt contributes as vitally to the real education of the student as 
the classroom and laboratory exercises. In discussing the question of 
building construction, the president of one college recently surveyed was 
asked why a large expenditure had been incurred in the erection of one of 
the new buildings for a massive tower, decorative indeed but utterly 
useless for any present academic purpose. His reply was that the author- 
ities of the institution wanted the building to be easily identified as 
a “college,” and not mistaken for a public high school. Altho the insti- 
tution was really in dire financial straits, and could well have used for 
other purposes the funds spent on the tower, the survey staff could 
not avoid admitting that there was real justification in the president’s 
position. 

Altho a college has an obligation to erect buildings with a certain 
degree of dignity, solidity, and aesthetic acceptability, the expenditures 
for new construction ought certainly to be in keeping with the general 
standards of expenditure within the institution. There is a painful in- 
congruity between a poorly paid instructional staff and an elaborate 
academic building; similarly a well paid and highly trained faculty seems 
out of place in a shabbily constructed building. 

It should be pointed out that, in the erection of an expensive type of 
building, the college saddles upon itself an excessive economic cost due 
to depreciation and interest on investment. The calculation of this cost 
has already been explained in the discussion of utilization of the plant. 
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On the other hand, the more cheaply constructed building usually has a 
higher rate of depreciation, altho the base is smaller, and maintenance 
costs are commonly higher in the cheaper building than in the more 
expensive type of construction. Theoretically it should be possible to 
figure a point of diminishing returns in construction costs at which 
depreciation at the higher rate on the smaller base, plus higher mainte- 
nance costs, exactly balances depreciation at the lower rate on the larger 
base, plus lower maintenance costs. This may be expressed by the fol- 
lowing algebraic formula: 
(Re) (Ce) + Mc= (Re) (Ce) + Me+D, 

Re being the rate of depreciation of the cheaper building, Cc being the 
cost of the cheaper building, Mc being the annual maintenance on the 
cheaper building, Re being the rate of depreciation of the expensive 
building, Ce being the cost of the expensive building, Me being the 
annual maintenance cost of the expensive building, and D being the dif- 
ferential in favor of one or the other type of construction. 

If it is desired to include also the interest cost, this can be added 
as a factor to each side of the equation for the respective types of 
building. The formula then becomes (I being the interest rate) : 

(Re) (Cc) +1(Cce) + Me= (Re) (Ce) +1(Ce) + Me+D. 
Exact studies regarding depreciation rates are needed before these formu- 
lae become of any practical importance. 


Summary 


Considerable variation is shown in the expenditures per student for 
plant operation and maintenance in the colleges studied. There is no 
tendency for either the expenditure per student for this function or the 
percentage of total expenditure for this item to be associated with the 
size of the institution. This function differs markedly from the functions 
of instruction and of administration in this respect. The types of in- . 
efficiency pointed out in plant operation and maintenance are as follows: 
(1) poor utilization of space; (2) excessive heating costs; (3) excessive 
cleaning costs; (4) uneconomical insurance plans; (5) excessive expendi- 
ture for maintenance; and (6) capital outlay costs for over-expensive 
buildings. 





CHAPTER VI 


INEFFICIENCIES IN THE OPERATION OF 
SUPPLEMENTARY BUSINESS 
ACTIVITIES 


Most colleges and universities find it necessary to engage in certain 
activities of a quasi-commercial nature in order to supplement the service 
of the educational program. Such enterprises as dormitories, dining- 
halls, and bookstores are classified as supplementary business activities. 
Operating a dormitory for students is much like running a hotel; the 
administration of a dining-hall or cafeteria for students involves prob- 
lems similar to those encountered in the management of a commercial 
restaurant; a bookstore is, as the name implies, primarily a store. Enter- 
prises of this nature differ from ordinary commercial businesses of the 
same kind in that the college engages in them primarily out of a desire 
to serve the needs of students and to assist in making the academic 
program more effective. The profit motive is entirely secondary, the 
effort usually being merely to meet running expenses. Whatever surplus 
may be produced is expected to be used for the replacement of deprecia- 
tion, or to be absorbed in the general educational program of the 
institution. 

The pushing of the profit motive into the background is possibly 
responsible for the fact that in many colleges a careful analysis shows 
these enterprises not only to be failing to make a profit but actually to 
be drawing subsidy from the educational budget of the institution. There 
is perhaps no fundamental reason why it is not equally as legitimate to 
furnish board and room to students at less than cost as it is to furnish 
them education at less than cost. Custom decrees otherwise, however. 
The donors to endowment funds and the givers to denominational educa- 
tional funds (the two principal sources of support for these colleges, 
other than income from students) are presumed to have given their 
money for direct educational service; income from these sources is there- 
fore not usually considered available for the subsidization of supple- 
mentary business enterprises. Most colleges, in theory at least, follow the 
policy of requiring these various business activities to pay their own way.’ 

In an institution that professes to follow the policy of expecting 
its supplementary business activities to be self-supporting, the failure 
to administer these enterprises so that such an outcome results may be 
considered a source of inefficiency and an indication of an ineffective 
administration. It is desirable, therefore, to examine with some care the 
conditions which may cause these enterprises to become a burden upon 
the educational budget of the institution. 


1Cf. Donald J. Cowling. Op. cit., pp. 81-2. 
Also Trevor Arnett. Op. cit., p. 22. 
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Basis of Figuring Surplus or Deficit 


Before passing to the detailed discussion of types of inefficiency 
in the administration of supplementary business enterprises, some at- 
tention should be given to the basis upon which the surplus or deficit 
from these activities should be figured. Colleges vary markedly in the 
degree to which these enterprises receive analysis in their financial 
accounts. It is not uncommon to find that no separation whatsoever has 
been made between educational expenditure and expenditure for supple- 
mentary business activities. In such accounting systems, receipts from 
students are entered in a single account, without any attempt to separate 
the income for the educational program from that for the dormitory and 
dining-hall. In some institutions surveyed by the writer a single fee 
covers board, room, and tuition, and the administrative officers could not 
say definitely how much of the fee was paid for each. 

In colleges which do attempt to separate the expenditures for sup- 
plementary business activities from those for the educational program, 
the usual procedure is to credit to the activities the fees and other income 
received for those purposes, and to charge them with only the direct 
cash expenditures that are specifically allocated to the enterprises. 
Under such a system the share of the time of the college business 
office properly chargeable to these enterprises will be ignored, the fair 
share of the general college overhead administration will not be con- 
sidered, and very frequently such items as heat, light, and water, if 
furnished from a central source, will not be charged against the activi- 
ties. The “net cash surplus” in such cases is an item of doubtful 
interpretation. 

There is valid argument for including in the cost analysis of these 
enterprises not only the direct cash expenditures plus the allocation of 
all the indirect charges, but also a rental charge to cover interest on 
invested funds and depreciation on building and equipment. Certainly no 
modern commercial enterprise would consider its cost analysis complete 
if such items were omitted. 

College administrators differ in their opinions as to whether the 
institution should include a rental charge in setting up the rates for room 
and board. On the one hand, it may be argued that the funds used in 
the erection of the dormitory and dining-hall were given for that express 
purpose, and that therefore no interest charge can properly be set up; 
similarly, when depreciation reaches the point at which the building can 
no longer be used, other donors may be expected to step forward with 
new funds to replace the worn-out structure. 

The counter-argument is that the original funds were given as a 
permanent memorial and therefore the college owes an obligation to 
accumulate a reserve for depreciation with which the building, when out- 
worn, may be replaced. Even tho the funds were given for a designated 
purpose, there is no reason why they should not be made doubly pro- 
ductive by furnishing an interest income. One college recently surveyed 
has received a large gift for the erection of a new dormitory, with 
the stipulation that the income from the dormitory shall be used for 
a certain designated educational purpose. It is obviously in the mind 
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of the donor that this gift is to be a productive one, and the institution 
is undoubtedly expected to set up an interest charge in adjusting its 
dormitory rates in this instance. 

Whatever may be the decision as to the advisability of making 
dormitories pay an interest and depreciation charge, the college owes 
itself the obligation of full information as to the total cost of such 
enterprises. This principle demands the inclusion of the rental item 
at least in the cost analysis, if not in the rate-making charge. 

The accounting systems of most colleges fail to make a separation 
of the accounts for the various types of enterprises. Thus it is common 
to find all the dormitories and dining-halls carried under a single ac- 
count, or to find the accounts classified according to building units, some 
of which contain both a dormitory and a dining-hall. In such an ac- 
counting system it is impossible to analyze the enterprises separately 
to determine the actual outcome of each. For example, the responsible 
administrator needs to know whether the dining-hall is producing a sur- 
plus which the dormitory is absorbing, and whether one dormitory pro- 
duces better returns than another. Such facts are needed if any careful 
study is to be given to the management of the various units maintained 
and if the rates are to be adjusted to cover costs. 

Table XI presents data concerning the outcome of the operation of 
supplementary business activities in each of thirty-five colleges. The 
various types of enterprises are not separated in this table, but the out- 
come for all combined is considered. In order to show the outcome at 
the various levels of profit figuring, this table presents the net cash 
surplus (or deficit) as shown by the college books, the net after the 
allocation of all indirect charges, and the net after the inclusion of a 
rental charge at the rate of 10 per cent’ on the value of the plant and 
equipment used in these enterprises. 

It will be noted from this table that in most of these colleges, ac- 
cording to their own accounting, the supplementary business enterprises 
show a surplus. When the indirect expenditures properly chargeable to 
these enterprises are included, all the colleges, with a few exceptions, 
show either a smaller net profit or a larger deficit. The exceptions are 
the colleges that have their accounts so set up that all indirect charges 
are properly allocated. When a rental charge is also added, only one 
of the thirty-four institutions shows a net profit. In other words, in 
only one of these colleges is the income from the supplementary business 
enterprises adequate to cover what in ordinary commercial practice 
would be considered the true costs. 

In the colleges in which the income from supplementary business 
activities is not sufficient to pay the cash outlay entailed in their opera- 
tion, the educational budget must eventually make up the deficit. It is 
therefore important to examine the administration of these activities 
for possible inefficiencies. In the remainder of this chapter some of the 
points at which inefficiencies occur in the management of supplementary 
business enterprises will be discussed. 

?The colleges are being advised by representatives of some of the educational 
foundations that this is the correct rate for the combined interest and depreciation 


charge. The rate represents interest at 6 per cent and depreciation at 4 per cent on 
plant and equipment. 
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FINANCIAL RESULTS* OF OPERATING SUPPLEMEN- 


TARY BUSINESS ENTERPRISES IN THIRTY-FIVE COLLEGES 


en 


College number 


*A surplus is indicated by a plus sign (+), a deficit by a minus sign (—). 
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i | Net surplus 
Net results | or deficit 
Net results | Net results | including a | per student 
las shown by| including rental enrolled, 
college | all indirect charge and | including 
accounts |expenditures| all indirect rental 
expenditures| charge 
| 
$+31,359 | $+31,359 $+ 234 $+0.31 
+838 | +838 —817 —.92 
+216 +16 —566 —.95 
+6,639 +5,739 —661 —1.02 
+182 | +82 —1,516 —1.69 
— | —m —1,304 —2.17 
+16,722 | +16,722 —4,985 —2.79 
+9,062 | +7 945 ) —1,619 —3.26 
—941 —1,591 — 2,869 —7 .23 
—31l1 | —3l1l —2,800 —7 .35 
+5,051 | +4,451 —1,749 —9.16 
+28,780 | +-28,780 —7,451 —9_54 
+2,444 | +2,144 —6,556 —12.03 
—1,169 | —1,919 —2,919 —13.90 
—1,344 | —2,568 — 3,338 —14.71 
+4,778 | +4,066 —9,634 —18.82 
+205 +7 —6,431 —21 .02 
+4574 | +4,314 —3,167 —24.74 
+2,581 | +1,931 —8,453 —25.16 
+5,889 | +4,875 | —19,547 —26.81 
+3,757 +3,057 —9,438 —28 .95 
+ 16,572 +8,929 —16,171 —29 . 67 
+10,404 +9,270 —21,805 —31.42 
+17,342 + 17,342 —11,427 —32.37 
+7 ,263 +7 ,263 —8,923 —39.31 
+1,551 +1,051 —9,949 —39.44 
—490 —5,070 —19,213 —40.03 
+15,429 +13,929 —24,871 —41.80 
417,102 | +13,029 | —71,495 | —51.62 
—1 115 —2'433 | —25,214 —52.31 
| 
+2,885 +1,470 | —21,801 —55.05 
+1,952 +1,952 | —32,505 —57.72 
—1,124 —1,124 | —27,162 —58.92 
—1,052 —2,052 | —12,952 —85.78 
—210 —210 | —3,190 | —102.90 
$+2,581 $+ 1,952 | $—7,451 $—24.74 
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Failure to Charge Adequate Rates 


Perhaps the condition that most commonly causes a net loss in the 
operation of supplementary business enterprises is the failure to charge 
a rate that covers the cost of the service rendered. In large part this 
condition is induced by unsatisfactory cost accounting practices. In 
several colleges recently surveyed the administrators had never given 
thought to the calculation of the indirect charges that should properly 
be allocated to the supplementary business activities. Even such obvious 
items as the cost of heat supplied from a central plant, or the cost of 
electricity used (one meter controlling both the academic buildings and 
the dormitories) had never been considered as charges against the vari- 
ous business enterprises of the college. The educational budget had been 
carrying the burden of these charges, while the administration was flat- 
tering itself that the supplementary activities had been avoiding a 
deficit because the cash income was at least equal to the cash expenditure 
directly chargeable to these activities. Without adequate cost infor- 
mation, the fixing of satisfactory rates is impossible.’ 


Occasionally it appears that a college president feels under obliga- 
tion to maintain a low rate in the dormitory and dining-hall in 
order that students having limited financial resources may not be pre- 
vented from receiving the benefits of an education. The writer has real 
sympathy with this position. It should be pointed out, however, that the 
published rates apply to all students, not merely to those of limited 
means. In fixing the rates at less than the cost of service, many stu- 
dents who could well afford to pay the full cost are also subsidized. A 
straightforward solution of this problem would justify the fixing of rates 
to cover the full cost, with provision of special assistance from some other 
source for the aid of needy and worthy students. Aid for students is an 
object that has a strong appeal to donors, and it is usually easier to 
raise funds for this purpose than for the general support of the educa- 
tional program. It is therefore a mistake to take funds from the 
general budget in order to subsidize the board and room of even needy 
students; the subsidization of those who can well afford to pay the full 
costs for these services seems entirely unjustifiable. 


Failure to Utilize Facilities to Capacity 


It is usually difficult to realize an operating surplus from a dormi- 
tory that is not well filled. If rates are fixed upon any carefully worked 
out basis, complete occupancy is usually presumed. It generally proves 
difficult to reduce operating costs in proportion to the partial occupancy. 
If the rental charge is figured in, there is no diminution of this item be- 
cause of partial occupancy. 

Three conditions in the college that contribute to incomplete occu- 
pancy of dormitories may be mentioned. The first is an unwarranted 
expansion of dormitory facilities. In one college surveyed in 1929 an 
excellent new dormitory providing housing facilities for 200 young women 








8 Cf. Trevor Arnett. Op. cit., p. 90. 
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had been completed in 1927. In no one of the three years of its opera- 
tion had more than 100 students been housed in this building. To make 
the matter still more unfortunate, the dormitory had been erected from 
borrowed funds, with the expectation that the profits from its opera- 
tion would pay the interest and retire the debt. In this particular 
instance the administration of the college had allowed itself to be per- 
suaded into the erection of this building without an adequate analysis 
of the needs of the institution. It should be clear that no new dormitory 
construction should be undertaken by a college without a thorogoing 
study of the probable number of students who will need such facilities. 
In this analysis the college should be guided by cold facts and conserva- 
tive estimates, rather than by fond and loyal hopes. 

The second condition that contributes to incomplete occupancy of 
dormitories is the use of poorly maintained and unsuitably equipped 
buildings. Inspection of the dormitories in colleges recently surveyed 
reveals the fact that a few buildings are still in use which would be con- 
sidered almost uninhabitable by those accustomed to a “minimum com- 
fort” standard of living. It is small wonder that students tend to 
choose other living quarters under such conditions. A program of reno- 
vation, if the building warrants the expenditure, is the solution. If the 
building is not worth the expenditure for renovation, common sense 
would indicate that it ought to be abandoned as a dormitory instead of 
operated at a loss on a basis of partial occupancy. 

The third condition which, particularly in recent years, has affected 
the occupancy of dormitories is a history of declining enrolment. Dur- 
ing the rapid increase of enrolments after the World War, many colleges 
made arrangements to increase their dormitory facilities. With the 
reduction in enrolment that has occurred in many of these colleges during 
the past few years, great difficulty has been experienced in keeping the 
dormitories filled to capacity. Some institutions have met this situa- 
tion by making residence in the dormitory a condition of admission to 
the college, at least for certain classes of students. Other colleges are 
finding that a judicious use of funds in recruiting students is an econom- 
ical method of keeping up enrolments and of maintaining complete occu- 
pancy in the dormitories. 


Inefficiency of Small Units 


The experience of mest colleges in the administration of dormi- 
tories indicates that a unit housing fewer than one hundred students can 
seldom be operated at a reasonable cost. In some colleges recently sur- 
veyed expansion in dormitory facilities has been provided by the pur- 
chase of residences near the campus, which have been converted into 
dormitories. Careful analysis shows that such units rarely have an in- 
come equal to their expenses. 

The difficulty seems to arise in part from the fact that in the small 
unit the overhead of supervision and administration is proportionately 
heavier than in the large units. It is usually necessary to employ some 
supervisory officer to live in each dormitory unit. A matron can super- 
vise one hundred students as well as ten; for this reason the over- 
head becomes proportionately higher in the small unit. 
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A second reason why the smaller dormitory unit is less economical 
than the larger is that the ratio of accessory space to sleeping-room 
space is larger in the former. Social rooms must be provided, and these 
usually cannot be reduced in space in proportion to the number of stu- 
dents served, when the number is small. Stairways and hallways also 


probably require a greater proportion of space in the small unit than 
in the larger. 


Inefficiency in Management 


There is a large opportunity for the display of managerial effective- 
ness in the administration of supplementary business activities. The 
figures of Table XI do not reflect this item directly for the reason that, 
if the college has adjusted its rates to cover the cost of inefficient man- 
agement, no burden is thrown upon the current budget. In other words, 
even tho an institution has inefficient management, the rates may be 
placed at a point sufficiently high to cover the extra cost. As a matter 
of fact, however, rates are to some extent set by competition with other 
colleges, and the institution with inefficient management of its supple- 
mentary business enterprises is very likely to find these activities pro- 
ducing a net deficit instead of meeting all their own expenses. 

An interesting study might be made of the personnel engaged by 
colleges for such activities as managing the dormitories, dining-halls, and 
bookstore. In many institutions it is evident that questions of man- 
agerial ability have had little or no part in the selection. The position 
of matron of a dormitory is frequently thought of as a sinecure for some 
aged friend of the college who, because of her fine character, will have 
a wonderful influence on the students under her charge. Frequently the 
place is filled by the impecunious widow of a former professor; some- 
times it is the widow of a former minister for whom, owing to the 
devious ways of denominational politics, the college must provide. All 
too frequently little is known or demanded by the college in the way of 
training for institutional management. The writer would be the last to 
deny that praiseworthy character is one of the essential qualifications 
for such a position; it should be insisted, however, that some knowledge 
of the business of institutional management accompany the qualification 
with regard to character. 

Since ineffective management of these enterprises is not necessarily 
connected with a burden upon the educational budget, only brief mention 
will be made of some of the types of inefficiency observed in dormitory 
and dining-hall management. One of the most important sources of 
waste is in the purchasing. This applies particularly to the dining-hall. 
The topic of purchasing as it is related to the regular business activities 
of the college has already been discussed, and the points raised in that 
connection apply equally to the management of supplementary business 
enterprises. 

A second source of waste frequently observed is poor supervision of 
employed help. It is common practice to employ students for work about 
the dining-hall and dormitory. Student labor is notoriously inefficient, 
and careful supervision is necessary if full value is to be obtained for the 
funds expended for such service. In one college recently surveyed it was 
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observed that thirty students were employed as dishwashers and waiters 
in a dining-hall that accommodated only 120 students. Each of the 
thirty student helpers received his board for the work that was done. 
The kitchen was fully provided with mechanical equipment, and there 
was no local condition that would in any way justify such a large 
amount of help in a dining-room of this size. Upon inquiry it was 
discovered that the jobs of waiting on tables and washing dishes were 
customarily assigned to members of the football squad. These men were 
kept rather busy in their athletic endeavors, however, and were fre- 
quently called upon to be absent from the campus on account of games 
with other colleges. For that reason it was provided that each of these 
athletes should have a substitute who would care for his kitchen or 
dining-hall duties whenever necessary. The original understanding had 
been that the substitutes would receive their board free only when they 
were actually at work; similarly the athlete-employees would not be 
given their board except when they were on duty in the dining-hall or 
kitchen. In some manner this original understanding had been forgot- 
ten, and at the time of the survey (long after the football season had 
closed) the athletes and their “substitutes” were both helping in the 
dining-room—and receiving free board. This incident illustrates some 
of the difficulties of providing adequate supervision for student help. 

The third type of waste frequently observed in the management of 
dormitories is the failure to administer breakage and damage charges so 
as to avoid a loss to the college from this source. In a college for men 
which the writer once surveyed, the administration considered the annual 
outcome satisfactory if the surplus of the dormitory income over directly 
chargeable expenditure was large enough to replace the broken door 
panels, stair railings, window lights, and furniture, and to put the build- 
ing back into a habitable condition before the opening of the following 
year. In other colleges a carefully administered system of breakage 
charges has been worked cut, which results in the collection from the 
responsible students of a fund with which to replace all unwarranted 
wear and tear. 


Athletic Subsidies 


The discussion of the administration of supplementary business ac- 
tivities has related for the most part to such enterprises as dormitories, 
dining-halls, and bookstores. Interscholastic athletics, as carried on in 
most colleges, really deserves to be included among the supplementary 
business enterprises; at least it belongs in this category rather than in 
the classification of educational activities. However much this condition 
may be deplored, from a financial point of view competitive athletics is 
a real business enterprise in most colleges today. Not infrequently this 
activity is generously subsidized from the educational funds of the col- 
lege, and therefore becomes a burden on the educational program. 

The writer has no suggestions to offer regarding methods of man- 
aging interscholastic athletics. The point of this discussion is that, so 
long as these activities are not of direct educational value to the student 
body generally, they should be so managed that the funds provided fer 
educational purposes need not be drawn upon for their support.‘ 


*Cf. Donald J. Cowling. Op. cit., p. 81. 
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Summary 


Most colleges find it necessary to maintain certain supplementary 
business enterprises, such as dormitories, dining-halls, and bookstores. 
If these enterprises are not so managed as to be self-supporting, they 
become a burden upon the educational budget. The basis for analyzing 
the results of these activities is faulty in many institutions. Four causes 
are suggested for failure of supplementary business enterprises, espe- 
cially dormitories and dining-halls, to pay their own way: (1) failure to 
charge adequate rates; (2) failure to utilize facilities to capacity; (3) 
inefficiencies due to the operation of small units; and (4) ineffective 
management. If interscholastic athletics is operated as a supplementary 
business enterprise and is not conducted in such a way as to be of 
direct educational value to the student body generally, the general funds 
of the college should not be drawn upon for its support. 











CHAPTER VII 


INEFFICIENCIES IN STUDENT RECRUITING 
AND PUBLICITY 


FROM one point of view it appears absurd that colleges find it nec- 
essary to spend funds in recruiting students. Most institutions are 
offering education at a price to the student considerably below its cost to 
the college; the continual spending of funds to induce young people to 
buy this valuable commodity at less than its cost of production carries 
some serious economic implications. On the other hand, colleges are 
accustomed to carry on rather extensive solicitation for students with 
athletic ability;’ there seems to be no logical reason why this process 
should not be extended to include the recruiting of students of superior 
scholastic ability. From a still different point of view it may be consid- 
ered that it is a part of the educational service of the college to convince 
young people of their need for education. 

The question has important practical as well as theoretical implica- 
tions. The budget of the college must be prepared before the opening 
of the academic year. Arrangements must be made for the service of 
faculty members well in advance of the beginning of the year. The 
whole program of the institution is geared up to accommodate a certain 
expected number of students. If fewer than the anticipated number pre- 
sent themselves on registration day, it is usually difficult to reduce ex- 
penditures in proportion to the loss of income. On the other hand, if 
the enrolment proves to be slightly larger than was anticipated, the ad- 
ditional students can frequently be taken care of without a proportionate 
increase in expenses. It becomes important, therefore, to see that the 
anticipated enrolment is actually realized, or even exceeded. The funds 
expended for student promotion and publicity thus may be considered a 
species of insurance against deficiencies in the budgeted income. 


Expenditure for Student Recruiting and Publicity 


Colleges differ markedly in the amount of money which they put 
into the recruiting program. Table XII shows for thirty-four colleges 
the amount spent per student for this service during one fiscal year. In 
this table all types of publicity directed toward the goal of inducing 
prospective students to enrol in the college are considered as performing 
a recruiting function. The divisor used is the total number of students 
enrolled in the college, not the number added to the enrolment by the 
recruiting system. 


1 Howard J. Savage. American College Athletics. Bulletin No. 23, The Carnegie 
Foundation for the Advancement of Teaching, New York, 1929, pp. 227-40. 
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TABLE XII. EXPENDITURE PER STUDENT FOR PUBLICITY AND 
STUDENT RECRUITING IN THIRTY-FOUR COLLEGES 





| 

| Expenditure per student 
for publicity and 
student recruiting 


College number 








ee $49.26 
Ria, 42.33 
a, | 18.53 
eS 18.51 
5 | 18.30 
6 17.81 
7, 17.48 
8.. 14.92 
isi. | 14.59 
10... 12.66 
i. | 11.72 
12 11.40 
13 11.30 
14. 11.26 
15 | 10.91 
16. | 7.30 
7... | 5.96 
18. 5.85 
19. 5.66 
20. 5.63 
21.. | 5.59 
22... 4.95 
23. | 4.95 
24... | 4.87 
25. | 4.77 
26 4.63 
27. 4.60 
28. 4.45 
29. 4.13 
30 3.07 
| 

-:.. | 3.07 
:; 3.03 
iis 2.06 
34.. 1.49 
Median.... $5.91 


It is difficult to determine the point at which expenditure for student 
recruiting becomes a waste of funds. It will be noted from Table XII 
that one of the thirty-four colleges spends more than eight times as 
much on this function, per student enrolled, as the median institution 
does. Another college spends seven times as much, and five other colleges 
spend, each, approximately three times as much as the median institution. 

The case of college Number 1, which spent on this function $49.26 
per student enrolled in 1928-1929, is interesting. For several years prior 
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to 1928-1929 this college had experienced a discouraging history of de- 
clining enrolments. The trend had become so pronounced that the ad- 
ministration felt that the confidence of the constituency was seriously 
shaken. Heroic efforts were deemed to be necessary, and an expensive 
campaign of student recruiting was deliberately planned. The plan was 
successful, for not only was the decline in enrolment stopped, but a sat- 
isfactory gain over the preceding year was recorded. 

The president of this college is convinced in his own mind that the 
expenditure was justified from the standpoint of bolstering up the 
morale within and without the institution. From a financial point of 
view, however, the wisdom of the expenditure may well be questioned. 
Assuming that the extra students who were induced to attend the college 
by the recruiting campaign imposed no additional expense, the fees which 
they paid to the institution could not possibly have covered the total cost 
of the recruiting program. At the time of the survey this college was 
planning a similar campaign for the following year. The survey staff 
strongly urged against such a large expenditure for student recruiting, 
advising the college that it would be wise to trim the program to suit 
the needs of the smaller student body, if the desired enrolment could not 
be attained without such intensive recruiting methods. 

At one of the other colleges having a relatively high cost for stu- 
dent recruiting, the survey staff criticized adversely the recruiting meth- 
ods employed. This college recognizes no territorial limitations to its 
recruiting program. Its agents travel far and wide in their efforts to 
solicit students, and do not respect even the natural territory of other 
colleges under the auspices of the same denomination. Some of these 
other institutions describe the recruiting program of the college in ques- 
tion as a “cut-throat” affair. It is possibly because of the methods em- 
ployed that this program is one of the relatively expensive ones shown 
in Table XII. 

One of the difficulties in analyzing the results of student recruiting 
campaigns is that the college administration finds it impossible to say 
just how many students were added to the enrolment by the program 
of solicitation. Even a direct inquiry among students is not a satisfac- 
tory method of answering this question, since the individual student is 
frequently influenced by a variety of factors in choosing his alma mater. 
A study by Ellis M. Reeves,’ based on data a part of which were col- 
lected in connection with the surveys of Methodist colleges, indicates that 
solicitation by representatives of the college is an important factor af- 
fecting the student’s choice. It is impossible to say, however, just how 
many students in any college would have gone to some other institution 
or would have gone to no college whatsoever if the program of solicita- 
tion had been entirely omitted. 

Another difficulty faced in studying the efficiency of the student 
recruiting program is the practical impossibility of properly allocating 


2 Ellis Marion Reeves. A Study of Factors Influencing Choice of an Institution of 
Higher Learning. Unpublished master’s thesis, College of Education, University of Ken- 
tucky, Lexington, 1930, pp. 73-4. (A digest of this thesis has been published in The 
Journal of Higher Education, Vol. Ill, No. 2, 1932, pp. 67-74.) 
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in the accounting system all the expenditures that are actually charge- 
able to this service. In the figures of Table XII, only such direct ex- 
penditures were included as the payment of soliciting personnel and their 
expenses, the cost of publications, postage, entertainment, etc. It is 
probable that under strict accounting methods it would be proper to 
charge many other items to the student recruiting program. Perhaps a 
share of the salary of the president should be included—altho the exact 
amount would be only a guess. Similarly the salaries of other adminis- 
trative officers and faculty members who do some incidental recruiting 
should be prorated to this service. Several presidents have expressed 
the opinion in the course of the survey that the customary rebate in fees 
allowed to sons and daughters of ministers is an indirect expenditure for 
recruiting. (After obtaining the good will of the pastor by allowing his 
children lower tuition rates, it is hoped that he will use his influence to 
send other prospective students to the college.) Many other examples 
might be cited of indirect expenditure for student recruiting which even 


an ideal accounting system could scarcely be expected properly to allo- 
eate. 


Student Recruiting as a Non-Educational Function 


It is the opinion of the writer that expenditure for student recruit- 
ing should not be considered as serving an educational function in the 
college. 

The product of student recruiting may be divided into two groups: 
(1) those who would have attended some college in any event, and have 
merely been directed toward this college rather than some other; and 
(2) those who would not have attended any college and have been con- 
vinced of the desirability of obtaining further education. Certainly no ed- 
ucational service is rendered either students or society in general by 
attracting the first mentioned type of students. The tugging and hauling 
process of persuading some bewildered high school graduate to attend 
this college rather than some other college is not only academically un- 
dignified, but is a positive social and economic waste. 

With regard to the second group, it is first necessary to show that 
considerable numbers of young people who had no intention of attending 
college are being drawn in as students. Such a result would probably 
be difficult to prove in most institutions. Even if the presence of such a 
group is granted, it is necessary to show that wisdom is being employed 
in selecting those who are urged to attend. So far as the writer is 
aware, no college has made a careful study of the academic success of 
those students who attend primarily because of a high-pressure “sales 
campaign.” Altho conspicuous examples are frequently pointed out of 
students brought into the college by the recruiting program who have 
later rendered notable service to society, it seems probable that these 
constitute the exception rather than the rule in most colleges. Possibly 
it is worth while to conduct the recruiting program merely for the sake 
of the occasional outstanding person who is thus brought into contact 


with higher education and prepared for a greater service to his fellow- 
men. 
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Another factor to be considered is the question of whether greater 
social and economic utility might not be produced by these young people, 
induced to enter college by high pressure salesmanship, if they did not 
attend college. The degree of overcrowding in some of the “white 
collar” occupations for which the college prepares indicates that possibly 
the student recruiting programs are disturbing the operation of certain 
economic laws which, if allowed to act normally, would bring about a 
better balance between the demand and the supply of workers in various 
vocational fields. 

In view of these considerations, the writer is inclined not to con- 
sider the expenditure for student recruiting as a part of the educational 
service of the college.’ It therefore follows that the recruiting program 
should be conducted in such a way as not to become a burden on the 
educational budget. In other words, it should be clearly demonstrated 
that the program of student solicitation is paying its own way, either 
by the increased income from fees, or by subsidization from special gifts. 


Summary 


Most colleges find it necessary to spend some funds in recruiting 
students. The amount expended for this purpose in the institutions 
that have been studied varies markedly. There is evidence that inef- 
ficient programs of student solicitation are followed in some colleges. 
Since it appears that there are valid arguments for not considering 
this function as an educational service, the student recruiting program 
should be expected to pay its own way. 





°Cf. Donald J. Cowling. Op. cit., pp. 82-3. 
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CHAPTER VIII 


INEFFICIENCIES IN THE PROVISION OF 
FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO 
STUDENTS 


AN oft-repeated educational truism points out the obligation of a 
democratic society to provide every young person an equal opportunity 
for the fullest development of the powers with which nature has en- 
dowed him. One of the devices employed by society for providing this 
equal opportunity is the public school system. In the early state con- 
stitutions brave sentiments were expressed regarding “a general system 
of education, ascending in a regular gradation from township schools 
to a State University, wherein tuition shall be gratis, and equally open 
to all” (Indiana Constitution of 1816, Article IX, Section 2). During 
the first quarter of the twentieth century this early dream was prac- 
tically realized in most states, so far as education of elementary and 
secondary grade is concerned. At the level of higher learning, however, 
the states have found themselves unequal to the task of providing educa- 
tion on an entirely free basis. 

While the tax-supported institutions of higher education have been 
unable to maintain themselves without charging tuition, the situation 
has been even more difficult in the endowed and denominationally sup- 
ported colleges, which share the task of providing the equal educational 
opportunity at the higher level. These institutions have found it neces- 
sary to draw to the utmost upon every source of financial support in 
order to make the progressive improvements in their programs that are 
being demanded to meet modern standards. Church appropriations for 
educational purposes have failed under the strain, and have actually 
begun to decrease in some denominations. Endowment funds could not 
possibly keep pace with the rising demand, despite numerous high- 
powered campaigns and drives. The result has been that one of the 
more elastic elements in the income budget, student fees, has been forced 
to bear much of the burden of the necessary increases in revenue. 


History of Student Fees 


Table XIII presents data showing the increases that have occurred 
over a period of twenty-one years in the fees charged students in 
twenty colleges recently surveyed. In this table, the actual fee has been 
converted, for the purposes of comparison, into the percentage of the fee 
charged in the year 1930-1931. Blanks have been used in the table 
for the years not represented in the history of a college or for which 
no data were available. The fee considered represents the general fee 
charged all students, but does not include special fees, such as those 
charged for laboratory courses, matriculation, diploma, etc. 


(91) 
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TABLE XIII. PERCENTAGES WHICH THE FEES CHARGED STU- 
DENTS IN PREVIOUS YEARS ARE OF THOSE CHARGED IN 





























1930-1931, FOR TWENTY COLLEGES 
Year 

Callege number | 1909- | 1912- | 1915- | 1918- | 1921- | 1924- | 1927- | 1930- 

| 1910 | 1913 | 1916 | 1919 | 1922 | 1925 | 1928 | 1931 

RO ee Re | 29 | 61 | 73 | 91 | 100 
ie. Lieseeeeeel 17 | 34 | 34 | 43 | 57 | 57 | 100 | 100 
| HY ..| 20 | 27 | 27 | 31 | 53 | 53 | 89 | 100 
oaks ....| 20 | 27 | 33 | 34 | 53 | 83 | 87 | 100 
SPR 24 | 26 | 32 | 40 | 6o | 80 | 88 | 100 
6 2 | 25 | 33 | 42 | 67 | 67 | 83 | 100 
ae 27 | 27 | 27 | 35 | 6 | 75 | 93 | 100 
8 23 | 28 | 41 | 41 | 59 | 79 | 88 | 100 
9 30 | 36 | 4 | 51 | 74 | 88 | 94 | 100 
Bests. 31 38 38 | 42 49 62 77 100 
ll 31 | 40 | 43 | 46 | 72 | 80 | 100 | 100 
B.. 32 | 32 | 37 | 46 | 58 | 58 | 89 | 100 
13. 35 | 35 | 37 | 48 | 58 | 80 | 96 | 100 
14... 2% | 31 | 42 | 62 | 76 | 100 | 100 
15.. 35 | 41 | 50 | 71 2 | 82 | 100 
. BeGt f2! EF | 25 | 45 | 63 | 83 | 100 
ee iz Sat SAY }....... 30 | 42 | 50 | 50 | 70 | 100 
Se oe Mn Pu See ei, A Re 
a aa Dies oh ower 62 | 79 | 88 | 100 
20... dy, ichcpilininn eae Poe RES BES ....... 75 | 100 | 100 


Median*.. . ..| 27 28 | 33 | 42 | 59 | 75 | 89 100 
*Medians are based on the institutions for which data are available. 


It will be observed that in all of the colleges for which a history 
of fees was obtainable there has recently been a marked tendency to 
increase tuition charges. A portion of this increase is accounted for by 
changes in the value of the dollar. Calculation has been made of the 
changes in fees after reducing the amount of the charge to dollars of 
equal purchasing power. The multiplier employed in this computation is 
the index of wholesale prices calculated by the United States Bureau of 
Labor Statistics.. The index used is that for the year in which the 
school year begins. Table XIV presents the data for changes in student 
fees, converted into dollars of equal purchasing power, and expressed 
as the percentage which the fee charged in previous years is of that 
charged in 1930-1931. 

1 Wholesale Prices 1929. Bulletin of the United States Bureau of Labor Statistics, 
No. 521, Washington, D.C., August, 1930, p. 12. The index for 1930 is calculated by 
the same agency, but is taken from Monthly Labor Review, Vol. 33, No. 3, September, 
1931, p. 247. 
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TABLE XIV. CHANGES IN STUDENT FEES OVER A TWENTY-ONE- 
YEAR PERIOD, IN TERMS OF DOLLARS OF EQUAL PURCHAS- 
ING POWER, FOR TWENTY COLLEGES 


Percentage which fee charged in previous years is of 
that charged in 1929-1930, in dollars of equal purchas- 
ing power. 

College number |—_—_—— 


























1909- | 1912- | 1915- | 1918- | 1921- | 1924 | 1927- | 1930- 
| 1910 | 1913 | 1916 | 1919 | 1922 | 1925 | 1928 | 1931 
| 
i, 22 | 21 30 | 19 | 54 64 82 100 
S.. 22 | 42 42 | 28 | 50 | 50 | 90 100 
ee | 26 | 34 | 34 | 20 | 47 | 47 | 81 100 
es ed | 26 | 34 | 41 | 22 | 47 | 73 | 79 | 100 
ae ri | st | 32 40 | 26 53 70 80 100 
| 

a ...-| 32 | 31 41 | 28 | 59 59 75 100 
- | 34 | 34 34 | 23 53 66 84 100 
S., 36 | 35 51 | 27 52 69 | 80 100 
ae 38 | 45 55 | 34 65 77 85 100 
ae | 40 47 47 | 28 43 55 70 100 
3 40 | 50 | 53 | 30 | 64 70 90 100 
12... 41 | 40 46 | 30 | 51 51 81 100 
13. 45 44 | 46 | 32 | 51 70 87 100 
14.. mae OF we Me 67 90 100 
15.. | 44 | 51 | 33 | 63 72 74 100 
oe |......]......] 25 | 16 | 40 | 55 | 75 | 100 
w.. oe eee ie ee 44 | 63 100 
"ee ul ics coo 66 79 100 
19 Reel SOM eS 69 | 80 100 
RS eee freee’ spend Setoe! Ueesees eT 100 
Median* 34 | 35 | 41 23 | 52 | 66 | 81 | 100 


*Medians are based on the institutions for which data are available. 


Table XIV shows that there has been a marked increase in the fees 
charged students, even when the changes in the value of the dollar have 
been accounted for. It will be noted from this table, however, that only 
in the more recent years have increases of real significance occurred. 

Increases in student fees such as are shown in Tables XIII and XIV 
bring directly into the foreground the question of some form of aid to 
worthy students. Altho this problem has been an ever-present one, the 
recent raises in fees have both added to the number of cases in which 
assistance is needed, and at the same time increased the amount of aid 
the average student must have. As a result of this condition, many 
colleges find themselves forced to expend considerable sums for the pur- 
pose of aiding students, and most colleges find that their present funds 
for this purpose are inadequate. 
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Student Aid as a Non-Educational Function 


The question may well be raised as to whether the funds expended 
for financial assistance to students should be considered as “educa- 
tional expenditure” in the strict sense of the term. This is not an easy 
question. The president of one of the colleges recently surveyed is 
thoroly convinced that the expenditure for student aid should be considered 
as serving a real educational function. His argument is that thru such 
expenditure educational facilities are opened up to young people who 
would not otherwise obtain an education. Anything that promotes a 
larger and better opportunity for college training is performing an edu- 
cational service. 

President Cowling’ of Carleton College would classify all expendi- 
tures for student aid into two groups, the one made with regard to the 
financial need of the student, the other made without regard to financial 
need and only on the basis of scholastic promise, as a prize or honor. 
The former would not be considered an educational expenditure, the 
latter would be. The argument in favor of the inclusion of the honor 
scholarship or prize as an educational expenditure is that it performs 
the function of stimulating students to greater effort. Anything which 
has this power may be considered educational, since it is obvious that 
with a large number of students striving for prizes, the motivation of the 
work is certain to be increased. 

The writer is inclined to take the view that student aid from any 
source that takes the form of relieving the student of the payment of a 
part or all of his tuition fee is a non-educational expenditure. The ar- 
gument may be approached from the standpoint of the accounting that 
is involved. It is a fundamental principle of good accounting that all 
transactions must appear in the books, and that offsets which balance 
one another must not be ignored, but must appear on both sides of the 
accounts. Reeves and Russell* have shown that in the accounting for 
fees remitted to students there should be ledger entries crediting the 
source of income, “student fees,” and debiting the purpose of the ex- 
penditure, “student aid.” In the case of scholarships paid from endowed 
funds, the complete history of the transaction is in four stages: (1) a 
receipt from endowment, restricted for a particular purpose; (2) an 
expenditure for student aid; (3) a receipt from student fees; and (4) 
an expenditure for some educational purpose, such as faculty salaries, 
instructional supplies, etc. It thus appears that, if student aid is an 
educational expenditure, the funds used for this purpose have performed 
two educational services. This is absurd, for obviously only one educa- 
tional service can be performed by a given sum of money. 

To carry the matter further, it is apparent that the total educational 
expenditure will be inflated, and the amount per student will be an en- 
tirely false figure, if such disbursements are counted twice as an ex- 
penditure for educational purposes. There is no doubt but that when 


2? Ideas expressed in an interview with the writer, in April, 1930. 
Cf. also Donald J. Cowling. Op. cit., p. 80. 
* Floyd W. Reeves and John Dale Russell. College Organization and Administration. 


Board of Education, Disciples of Christ, Indianapolis, 1929, p. 214. 
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the fund in question is used the second time to purchase faculty salaries, 
instructional supplies, etc., a real educational function is being per- 
formed. In one case the expenditure provides the educational facility, in 
the other case it is used to persuade the student to make the most of 
the facility provided. It thus appears that the first time the fund was 
expended, namely, when it provided student aid, no educational service 
was performed. 

In the case of remitted fees the argument is somewhat different. 
The transaction in this case may be conceived of as: (1) an expenditure 
by the institution for student aid; and (2) a receipt from student fees. 
The revenues of the institution are in no way increased by the trans- 
action, and the “income” is purely an accountirg fiction. The service 
which is actually rendered students does not take place at the cashier’s 
window, but in the classroom. Effectually the remission of fees for a 
student grants him the privilege of sitting in classes. But the fictitious 
expenditure for this privilege cannot be considered an educational ex- 
penditure; the real educational expenditure in this case involves the pay- 
ment of the salaries of the faculty members in whose classes the student 
sits. Certainly the payment of a faculty member’s salary and the grant- 
ing of permission to a student to sit in his classes cannot both be con- 
sidered educational expenditures. 

To carry the argument of reductio ad absurdum still further, the 
case may be imagined of an institution dependent entirely upon student 
fees for its support. Suppose such an institution remits all the fees 
to all its students. If the provision of free tuition is in itself an educa- 
tional function, the amount of service rendered by such a college would 
thus be limited only by the number of students who could be induced to 
go thru the formality of registration. But it is obvious that no edu- 
cation could be given in such an institution, for there would not be 
a single dollar available for the payment of faculty salaries or other 
expenses incidental to the instructional program. 

In the light of these arguments it would seem that expenditure for 
student aid, where the aid takes the form of assistance in payment of 
fees, should not be considered as performing an educational function.‘ 
It will be noted that prizes and other forms of motivation, which clearly 
have a much more logical claim to be considered as educational in char- 
acter, are not barred from this classification by this definition, pro- 
vided they do not take the form of relief from the payment of fees. 
Those forms of motivation that do take the form of remission of fees, 
such as honor scholarships for the highest student in each college class, 
are usually few in number and relatively unimportant in amount. For 
the sake of consistency in accounting it would be better to consider that 
such expenditures are non-educational, rather than to continue to con- 
tend that they actually perform double educational service. 


* Expenditure for scholarships is classified as a non-educational expense by the Na- 
tional Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher Education in its report 
Suggested Forms for Financial Reports of Colleges and Universities, July, 1931, p. 30. 
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Types of Student Aid 


Financial assistance to students may be classified into six different 
types, according to the form and the source from which derived. These 
types are: (1) endowed scholarships; (2) scholarships from current 
funds (remitted fees); (3) scholarships from current gifts; (4) student 
loan funds; (5) failure to collect fees charged; and (6) student employ- 
ment. 

Aid from endowed scholarships takes the form of the payment of a 
specified sum from the earnings of a restricted portion of the endow- 
ment. In most cases the choice of the recipient of the scholarship is 
under the control of the college, altho in many institutions scholarships 
were sold in former times of financial stress, giving the donor the per- 
petual right to name a scholar who is entitled to free tuition. Such 
scholarships are usually embarrassing, and many colleges that originally 
made the mistake of adopting this plan for raising funds are now buying 
back all such scholarships as rapidly as possible. 

In some cases the sum specified to be paid on the endowed scholar- 
ship account is merely named as the amount earned by the fund. In other 
cases a definite rate of income is fixed, such as 5 per cent, which must 
be paid whether the fund is invested to produce this rate or not. In case 
the earnings of the fund are less than the specified amount, the college 
is under obligation to supplement from current funds the inadequate 
produce of the invested assets. In other cases the stipulation, “full tui- 
tion,” has been specified as the amount to be paid. This has proved 
embarrassing when tuition rates have been increased, making it neces- 
sary to supplement the income from current funds. Some colleges have 
employed the subterfuge of retaining the tuition fee at a nominal figure, 
but providing a second fee which must also be paid, under such name as 
the contingency fee, the general fee, or the maintenance fee. In such cases 
the college has been able to avoid a loss due to payment from current 
funds for supplementing the earnings of the endowed scholarships, altho 
the subterfuge is ethically questionable. 

The second type of student aid, scholarships paid from current funds, 
usually takes the form of a remitted fee. Most colleges under denomina- 
tional auspices follow the practice of remitting fees to certain specified 
types of students, such as the sons and daughters of ministers of the 
supporting denomination (sometimes of any denomination), students 
preparing for the ministry, sons and daughters of faculty members, etc. 
In some cases the entire fee is remitted to such students; in others only 
a fraction is remitted. In some institutions free tuition is granted to 
students having certain specialized abilities, such as athletes or debaters. 
This practice is distinctly frowned upon in the case of athletes,’ altho 
so far as the writer has been able to discover no one seems to be worrying 
about professionalism in the debating team. 

The third type of student aid is the payment of scholarships from 
current gifts that are specified for this purpose. Some colleges follow 
the practice of seeking annual gifts to be used for scholarship purposes. 


5 Howard J. Savage. Op. cit., pp. 253-7. 
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Frequently it is possible to combine the solicitation of such gifts with 
the program of recruiting students; when a young man or woman is 
found who desires to attend college but lacks the necessary financial re- 
sources, it is sometimes feasible to interest people of means in the same 
community in providing funds for a scholarship. Presidents of colleges 
who are accustomed to solicit annual gifts for scholarship purposes 
testify that this is an object for which it is relatively easy to raise funds. 
In some cases public funds are appropriated for scholarship purposes. 
The state of New York provides a specified sum toward the tuition of 
high ranking graduates of the secondary schools of the state, which may 
be applied in any of the institutions of higher learning in the state. 

The fourth type of student aid, loan funds, may be divided into two 
distinct classes, the first consisting of funds under the control of the 
college, the second consisting of funds to which the college may recom- 
mend students, but which are not under its immediate control. In a 
number of the institutions included in this study one of the important 
sources of student loan funds from outside the college is The Board of 
Education of the Methodist Episcopal Church. Other philanthropic 
agencies provide opportunities for loans, among which may be mentioned 
the Eastern Star, Knights Templar, Rotary (thru local clubs), etc. 
Several of the colleges studied have available the loan service of the 
Harmon Foundation. Properly speaking, the loan funds not under the 
control of the college should not be considered as a part of the institu- 
tion’s program of aid to students, altho such facilities do serve to supple- 
ment the service of loan funds belonging to the college itself. 

The fifth form of aid to students, failure to collect fees, is usually 
not a deliberate part of the program. In a few colleges recently sur- 
veyed it has appeared that opportunities were found to subsidize athletes 
in this way without becoming involved in charges of granting athletic 
scholarships; but in general the failure to collect fees is not a definite 
part of the student aid policy. The presence of an amount of uncollected 
fees at the end of the semester is certain evidence of faulty business 
administration. The failure to collect fees may be criticized not only 
because of the loss in revenue suffered by the college, but also because 
of the poor business training given students. A college, particularly one 
ostensibly aiming to inculcate Christian ideals, which allows students to 
acquire the idea that debts do not have to be paid, is certainly rendering 
a questionable educational service. As a form of student aid, it is 
thoroly vicious. 

The sixth form of aid, student employment, is in a somewhat differ- 
ent category from the other forms discussed. The only type of employ- 
ment which is referred to is that by the college itself; employment by 
individuals or firms outside the college, while serving the purpose of 
student aid, cannot be considered as a part of the provision made by the 
institution. While it may be argued that, from the standpoint of the 
college, full value may be received for the students’ services and that 
therefore no aid in the usual sense of the term is extended, the facts 
are that, so far as the students are concerned, the prospect of employ- 
ment serves exactly the same purpose as other forms of financial 
assistance. 
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Some of the officials of colleges recently surveyed would go so far 
as to question whether or not the aid given in the form of employment is 
not largely a gift. Many of those who are charged with the supervision 
of student labor report that it is rather inefficient; some are of the 
opinion that at least 50 per cent of the expenditure for student em- 
ployment should be considered as an outright gift, rather than as pay- 
ment for services rendered. Jobs which are sinecures have received 
some notoriety recently in connection with an investigation of athletics.’ 
In some colleges, however, there is a conviction that with proper super- 
vision student labor can be made equally as efficient as that of the 
regularly employed, full-time help. 

Table XV presents data showing for thirty-six colleges the amount 
expended per student enrolled for each type of student aid under the con- 
trol of the institution, and the total amount of aid per student enrolled 
given in these forms. Because of the difficulty of determining from the 
accounts of most of the colleges the amount of scholarship grants from 
endowed funds, as distinguished from the grants from current funds, 
these two forms of aid have been combined in a single category in 
Table XV. Designated current gifts for scholarship purposes are very 
rare in this group of institutions. They have also been combined with 
the category of “scholarships and remitted fees.” 

It will be observed in this table that the colleges show a wide varia- 
tion, both in the total amount of aid per student enrolled, and in the 
amount given in each form. 

Caution must be used in interpreting the causes of the variations 
shown in the amount of aid given per student in the institutions studied. 
The amount of financial assistance that is necessary in a given college 
is determined by several factors, among which may be mentioned: (1) 
the accessibility of other colleges and universities having lower tuition 
rates, such as state-supported institutions; (2) the economic level from 
which students are drawn; (3) practices with respect to student aid 
in neighboring colleges and universities; (4) the amount of tuition 
charged; and (5) opportunities for employment and loans from outside 
sources. Because of factors such as these, the efficiency of the program 
of student aid cannot be inferred directly from the amount of aid given. 
It is entirely possible that a college with a relatively large amount 
available for financial assistance to students is putting on an efficient 
program, while one with only a small expenditure for this purpose may 
be using its funds ineffectively. Four types of inefficiency which are 
commonly found in the administration of programs of student aid will 
be discussed. 


Assistance from Wrong Sources 


It will be noted from the foregoing discussion that there are three 
principal sources of the funds used in student aid: (1) trust funds; (2) 
specially designated current gifts; and (3) current funds. Aid from 
trust funds takes the form of either scholarship grants from endowed 
funds or loans from student loan funds. Specially designated current 


® Howard J. Savage. 





Op. cit., pp. 242-51. 
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TABLE XV. AMOUNT OF FINANCIAL ASSISTANCE TO STUDENTS 


PER STUDENT ENROLLED, CLASSIFIED ACCORDING TO THE 
FORM IN WHICH GIVEN, FOR THIRTY-SIX COLLEGES 


Total 





College Scholarships| Student Loans from | Uncollected | amount of 

number and employment college | tuition | student aid 

remitted : funds fees | per student 
fees | enrolled 
1 $91.8) $12.31 $5.62 $9 80 |} $119.53 
2 81.36 8.53 11.68 a Fl 
3 11.75 40.63 38.72 | = 91.10 
a. 16.49 67 .03 2.73 4.83 91.08 
5 26.15 27 .55 28 . 54 82.24 
6 32.43 24.40 60 17.64 | 75.07 
7 5.17 32.94 25.61 £.74 65.49 
8 8.36 | 28.90 | 27 .54 64.80 
9 34.49 28 .97 Leas 63.46 
10 11.46 31.95 | 18.51 61.92 
11 10.56 35.06 11.46 3.26 60 . 34 
12 23 . 54 28.58 1.45 4.41 57.98 
13 24.82 22.26 8.97 74 56.79 
14 21.22 25.33 | 6.14 75 53.44 
15 35.73 14.35 3.25 53.33 
16 10.25 30.79 1.66 7.20 50.47 
17 28.53 13.05 | 1.75 5.35 48.68 
18 12.39 25.01 | 6.07 4.72 48.19 
19 18.87 22.10 3.78 73 45.48 
20 20.51 12.96 9.31 13 42.91 
21 28.17 13.13 41.30 
22 19.13 19.26 2.15 ; 40.54 
23 25.30 9.12 4.87 | 39.29 
2 23 . 97 13.31 65 37 .93 
25 4 69 14.31 15.48 | 34.48 
26 12.03 19.83 | 1.02 32.88 
27. 8.22 8.93 71 | 14.49 32.35 
28. 18.26 13.01 31.27 
29 2 | 16.58 25.86 
30 7.59 | 14.51 2 46 24 56 
31 7.90 6.87 3.62 2.18 20.57 
32. 5.01 | 9.44 | 40 | 5.03 | 19.88 
33. 10.14 | 7.06 | 1.27 24 18.71 
34 12.73 2.64 | : as 15.37 
35 11.91 3.38 | Nee ASTID tae 15.29 
36 5.68 | 3.65 | cesionsd ae re 
Median... $17.38 $15.55 | $1.56 | $1.40 | $46.84 


| 
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gifts are funds received for scholarship purposes, which presumably 
could not have been attracted by the college for general purposes. Aid 
from current funds simply means that out of the general resources 
available for the support of the educational program a certain amount is 
taken for purposes of student aid. Remitted fees come within this 
category; the supplementing of endowed scholarships so as to provide 
full tuition is sometimes a burden on the current funds; the failure to 
collect tuition fees is a third form of aid from current funds; and 
student employment must also be paid out of current funds.’ 

It is the contention of the writer that the first two of these are 
excellent sources from which to provide the support of the student aid 
program, but that the third source, namely, current funds, is a very un- 
desirable means of providing student aid. The first reason for this con- 
clusion is that aid provided from current funds (except that efficiently 
used in student employment) subtracts from the funds available for the 
support of the educational program. Endowed funds that are restricted 
for scholarship purposes, or special gifts designated for such use, would 
not in any event be available directly for the support of the educational 
program, and therefore these two forms of aid do not subtract from the 
amount available for educational purposes. 

In the last analysis, the provision of student aid from current funds 
means that the members of the faculty have contributed a pro rata share 
of their salaries in order to aid the students who are given scholarships. 
This is a fact which is not usually understood by administrative officers, 
and is practically never brought to the attention of faculty members. 
An illustration may make the working of this principle clearer. Imagine 
an institution in which the enrolment and the size of the faculty have 
been stable for several years, with a ratio of fifteen students to one 
faculty member. Suppose that this college, in addition to its normal 
number of students, decides to admit fifty additional students with free 
tuition. The operating revenues of the college will remain the same as 
before. It will be found necessary, however, to employ two or three addi- 
tional faculty members in order to care for the increased enrolment. 
(Some administrators will question this point, but the facts are that 
the ratio of students to faculty is a rather stable affair, and most institu- 
tions actually do make corresponding increases in the teaching staff when 
increases occur in enrolments.) In order to provide salaries for the 
additional staff members in this hypothetical college, the operating reve- 
nues remaining constant, each of the former faculty members will be 
obliged to accept a lower salary than he formerly received (assuming 
that the personnel of the faculty remains the same). It may be argued 
that the budget might be balanced by a cut in some of the other items; 
but, since faculty salaries form the largest single item, and also since 
normally this is in the long run one of the most elastic items in the 
budget, the greater part of the burden necessarily falls here. The illus- 
tration has been greatly over-simplified, but shows in general how the 
provision of student aid from current funds operates. 





™In some colleges there are endowed “‘workships,” the income of which is used to 
pay the wages of students employed by the institution. 
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The conditions that make the operation of this principle somewhat 
obscure in the average institution will be briefly mentioned. (1) The 
student aid program is traditionai, and its subsidy involves no radical 
change from past experience. (2) Normal turnover in faculty personnel 
makes it possible to adjust the burden so as not to involve a direct 
contribution by those who have long been connected with the college. (3) 
The contribution of faculty members usually takes the form of failure to 
obtain salary increases commensurate with increases in institutional 
operating income from sources other than students. (4) In many cases 
the curtailment of the program of student aid, which would be necessi- 
tated by refusal to use current funds for this purpose, would result in a 
reduction in enrolment. This should normally result in a corresponding 
reduction in the number of faculty members, but all too frequently it is 
not possible or expedient to reduce the number of faculty members when 
a decrease occurs in enrolment. Consequently, if the administration 
takes the position that its faculty must not and will not be reduced in 
size, the argument appears on the surface to be valid that the additional 
students allowed to enter without payment of fees are in effect causing 
no additional burden. 

Despite the obscurity of the operation of this principle in the ordi- 
nary processes of college administration, it must be concluded that in 
the last analysis the faculty members themselves contribute from their 
own salaries a large part of the amount necessary to support the student 
aid program from current funds. It is doubtful whether the contribution 
would be made cheerfully if faculty members were presented with a care- 
ful analysis of the exact operation of the program of student aid as 
found in many colleges. 

The second reason for considering current funds an undesirable 
source for aid to students is the fact that it is usually much easier to 
obtain special gifts or trust funds for this purpose than for the general, 
undesignated needs of the institution. The current funds available for 
the support of the educational program are built up principally from 
income which is undesignated. Many donors prefer to give for some 
special object rather than to the general endowment funds of the college. 
To use for purposes of student aid these general funds, which are always 
obtained with considerable difficulty, is therefore unwise, because funds 
for student aid can usually be obtained much more easily by direct appeal 
to interested donors. 

From these two considerations, namely the fact that faculty salaries 
must in the last analysis stand a large part of the cost of student aid 
paid from current funds, and the fact that funds for student aid may be 
obtained directly from donors with much greater ease than general and 
undesignated funds, it follows that an ideal program of student aid 
would be one in which the sources of the support are trust funds (en- 
dowed scholarships or loan funds) or current gifts especially designated 
for this purpose. 


Assistance Given in Wrong Form 


The second of the four principal types of inefficiency found in the 
administration of the program of student aid is the giving of subsidy in a 
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wrong form. Referring again to Table XV, it will be noted that there 
are four typical forms in which the aid is given: (1) an outright gift; 
(2) a loan; (3) a cancellation of debt; (4) remuneration for service. 
The forms involving outright gifts are scholarships and remitted fees, 
whether paid from endowed funds, special gifts, or current funds. Pos- 
sibly a portion of the payments for student employment should be con- 
sidered as outright gifts. The loans here considered are only those under 
the control of the college, and do not relate to funds that are generally 
available without being under the control of the college. The third form, 
cancellation of a debt, results from the failure to collect fees due. A 
part of the aid given in this third form should actually be considered as 
a loan, since colleges that fail to collect fees at the close of the semes- 
ter in which they are due are sometimes able to collect a considerable por- 
tion of the amount eventually. In such cases the process actually in- 
volves a forced loan from the current funds of the college. In cases that 
are finally written off as uncollectable, the transaction has actually in- 
volved a theft, so far as the student is concerned. While colleges some- 
times recover uncollected tuition long after the student has left the insti- 
tution, such a collection is very much like the “conscience fund” that is 
found in many business concerns. 

In the opinion of the writer, it is clear that the giving of funds 
in this third form is indefensible, either from the standpoint of the 
business procedures involved, or from that of the training given students. 

Whether the aid should be given as an outright gift, or as a loan, or 
as remuneration for employment is not so clear. Reeves and Russell have 
discussed this point.’ In the institutions which have recently been sur- 
veyed there seems to be a definite trend toward giving more of the aid in 
the form of a loan and less in the form of outright gifts. In several of 
the colleges the survey staff recommended that the program of aid be 
developed in such a way as to increase the proportion given as a loan. 
The decision on this point is much more related to matters of social policy 
than to the efficiency of college administration. Neither of the two 
forms necessarily involves any inefficiency. 


Failure to Relate Aid to Need of the Student 


The third type of inefficiency frequently found in the administration 
of programs of student aid is the failure to relate the aid to the actual 
needs of the individual. In most colleges certain general classes of stu- 
dents are automatically entitled to free or partially free tuition. The 
classes most commonly granted this privilege are the sons and daughters 
of ministers, and students who are preparing for the ministry. It may 
be that the blanket offer of a reduction in fees to these classes rests 
upon the conviction that in most cases these classes have real need of the 
aid. Even if this be granted, the fact remains that there are wide varia- 
tions in the resources of the persons belonging to these groups. The son 


8 Floyd W. Reeves and John Dale Russell. College Organization and Administration. 
Board of Education, Disciples of Christ, Indianapolis, 1929, p. 289. 
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of a minister receiving a relatively high salary in a large city church is 
automatically given the reduction in tuition, just as is the son of a 
minister whose charge is a small country church. Similarly, it is doubt- 
ful if all those who are preparing for the ministry are equally in need of 
financial aid. The whole plan of “ministerial rebates” in colleges having 
a denominational relationship seems little removed from certain forms of 
graft which are roundly condemned in civic government. 

There is actually a fifth form of student aid commonly given that is 
not treated in Table XV. This form is the postponement of payment of 
fees until late in the term. An attempt was made to collect data on the 
extent of this practice, but in none of the colleges was the accounting 
system so set up as to yield the information without an unreasonable 
amount of labor. It may be stated, however, that in many colleges the 
practice of allowing students to postpone the payment of fees is followed. 
In some colleges the necessity for this postponement is not adequately 
investigated, and the privilege has come to be looked upon by students as 
one of their rights. One college that has investigated this matter reports 
that students who have money enough to pay their fraternity dues at the 
opening of the year will not infrequently ask the college to wait until 
near the close of the semester for the payment of tuition fees. Occa- 
sionally students whose parents have given them the funds with which 
to pay full tuition request a postponement because of a desire to use the 
money for purposes of their own. In such cases there is sometimes a 
considerable amount of embarrassment before the final collection is made. 

As a general rule it is wise to investigate fully all requests for 
aid of any type, in order to ascertain that a real need exists. Some 
colleges follow the plan of requiring each student who requests aid to 
make out a budget for the year and to talk this over with the business 
officer before the aid is granted. The mere fact that such a requirement 
is made is sufficient to discourage requests from most students who do 
not merit assistance. Sometimes the device is used of requiring a state- 
ment from parents regarding the necessity of the aid. Most colleges 
that have a well administered program of student aid have found it 
necessary to make careful inquiry into the actual financial needs of the 
student before granting any assistance. 


Assistance to Wrong Type of Student 


The fourth type of inefficiency commonly found in the administration 
of the program of student aid is the giving of subsidy to the wrong type 
of student. It should be a cardinal principle of the program of student 
aid that assistance will be given only to those who are good academic 
risks. This does not necessarily imply that aid should be given only to 
those who make brilliant scholastic records. It is clear, however, that 
a student whose record is such as to indicate that he will ultimately be 
unable to graduate from the college without loss of time should not ordi- 
narily be encouraged to, continue in the institution by a grant of financial 
aid. In some colleges recently surveyed studies of the types of students 
aided show that large numbers of those receiving aid are below the gen- 
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eral average of the college in scholarship, and in many instances are 
below the level required for graduation. 

Not only should the student who is aided be a good academic risk, 
but his citizenship in the college should be above suspicion. In one 
institution surveyed a few years ago it was found that a large percentage 
of the disciplinary cases coming before the faculty were connected with 
students holding scholarships. It was evident in this college that greater 
attention was needed in the selection of the recipients of scholarship 
grants. 

It is probable that insufficient discrimination is being employed in 
giving assistance to students with reference to their ultimate vocational 
objectives. With the single exception of the ministry, it is very unusual 
to find that aid is given with any reference whatsoever to the voca- 
tional field for which the student plans to prepare. Too little is now 
known regarding the demand for workers in the various occupations for 
which the college trains to allow much intelligent discrimination to be 
used. For example, if the supply of well-trained teachers is greater than 
the demand, it is probably a mistake to encourage students to prepare 
for teaching by giving them grants of aid. The possibilities for the use 
of the program of student aid as an instrument for social and economic 
control are important, altho at present almost completely undeveloped. 


Summary 


A certain amount of financial assistance to students is necessary in 
almost all colleges. The argument is made that expenditure for this 
purpose should not be considered as performing an educational function. 
Six different types of aid to students are noted, classified according to 
the form and the source from which derived: (1) endowed scholarships; 
(2) scholarships from current funds (remitted fees); (3) scholarships 
from specially designated current gifts; (4) student loan funds; (5) 
failure to collect fees charged; and (6) student employment. Four 
types of inefficiency in the administration of student aid are noted: (1) 
assistance derived from the wrong sources; (2) assistance given in the 
wrong form; (3) assistance unrelated to the financial needs of the stu- 
dent; and (4) assistance given to the wrong type of student. 











CHAPTER IX 


INEFFICIENCIES IN THE GENERAL PROGRAM 
OF HIGHER EDUCATION 


THE discussion thus far has related to the inefficiencies found within 
the various colleges studied. There are certain types of inefficiency that 
relate, not to the internal management of the colleges, but to the gen- 
eral organization of the whole program of higher education. 

It is perhaps a mistake to use the word “organization” when re- 
ferring to the provisions made in this country for college training. The 
program is certainly not an organized one in the country as a whole, and 
even within smaller areas there is every evidence that no conscious or- 
ganization exists for the oversight of the general service of higher educa- 
tion. It is true that the various states foster programs of higher 
education, but in most of them the existing tax-supported institutions 
can scarcely be called an “organization.” Even in systems with a fairly 
large measure of unified control, it is apparent that such matters as 
the location of institutions and the measure of their support are all too 
frequently the result of political manceuvres rather than the outcome 
of definite educational planning. 

When the institutions that do not receive support from taxation are 
considered as a group, it is apparent that the condition approaches chaos. 
Each college is to a large extent a law unto itself in the determination of 
its right to exist; the continuation of the institution is usually the 
supreme goal of its own existence, with service to higher education 
pushed into secondary importance as the basic aim of the institution. 
Altho in most states institutions operate under charters or articles of in- 
corporation granted by legislatures or other designated authorities, almost 
never is the need for the establishment of a new college subject to 
review by any agency capable of studying the matter from an educational 
point of view. 

It is occasionally necessary in a survey to suggest that a college 
ought to close. Such a recommendation is usually based upon an analysis 
not only of conditions within the institution, but also of the potential 
service that can be rendered to the constituency. Such a suggestion is 
nearly always a most unwelcome one; boards of trustees, administrative 
officers, and faculty members are prone to look upon the continuation of 
the college as of far greater importance than any desirable reorganiza- 
tion of the program of higher education in their region. 


Agencies Modifying the General Program 


Four agencies may be noted, all of which have operated to modify 
the program of non-tax-supported higher education. These are the state 
departments of education, the regional accrediting associations, the cen- 
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tral educational authorities of the various church groups, and the en- 
dowed foundations. The general tendency in the operation of most of 
these agencies has been to make it easier for the strong institutions to 
survive and, at least indirectly, to make it more difficult for the weaker 
colleges to continue their existence. 

In recent years the improved standards for teacher training have led 
many states to “accredit” institutions so that their graduates may be 
certified as teachers. Since most liberal arts colleges train teachers in 
considerable numbers, it has been necessary for them to meet state 
standards for teacher training. 

Accreditation by the regional standardizing association has come to 
be a question of life or death to any college located in an area in which 
relatively ample facilities are offered for higher education. Today no 
college can hope long to survive without regional accreditation unless it 
is located so as to serve a fairly large population group that is without 
other facilities for higher education of standard grade. 

Most religious denominations that sponsor an educational program 
have central or regional boards which distribute appropriations and exert 
some measure of supervisory control over the institutions supported. 
Limbert* has compiled a list of the purposes and powers of denomina- 
tional agencies of higher education. In general the functions of these 
agencies are largely advisory, altho there is frequently the important 
duty of distributing funds to the various institutions under their control. 

The endowed foundations, in making gifts to the permanent funds of 
certain colleges, have generally tended to select from among the appli- 
cants those that have strong probability of survival and a real oppor- 
tunity for educational service. 

These agencies, particularly the state departments of education, the 
regional standardizing associations, and the educational foundations, 
have clearly operated with a tendency to build up the strong institutions, 
a sort of “speeding up” of the process of natural selection, to use a 
biological analogy. While the influence of these agencies has been no- 
ticeable, it has not been in operation long enough to be brought to full 
fruition. Indeed, some of the foundations seem to be withdrawing their 
share of the influence by the decision to direct their funds largely into 
other channels. 

Thus it may yet be said that the service of higher education is in 
a chaotic state, so far as any organized, carefully thought out plan for 
this service for the country as a whole is concerned. Whether American 
higher education is better off left as it is for development thru the 
individual programs of many separate and uncodrdinated institutions 
than it would be if administered with a considerable degree of centralized 
control, such as that prevailing generally in the public school system at 
the elementary and secondary levels, is a question which cannot now be 
answered on other than theoretic grounds. There are certain manifest 
inefficiencies in the program as a whole under present conditions that 
4 Paul Moyer Limbert. Denominational Policies in the Support and Supervision of 


Higher Education. Bureau of Publications, Teachers College, Columbia University, New 
York, 1929, p. 51. 
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deserve some consideration, even tho there is no adequate agency for 
correcting them. A few of these inefficiencies will be discussed in 
this chapter. 


Poor Geographical Distribution of Colleges 


In surveys of public school systems a familiar technique is to pro- 
vide a map of the district studied, with a spot representing the residence 
of each pupil and with a circle (whose radius is the standard travel 
distance) surrounding each school building. Such a map quickly reveals 
the areas which have not been adequately provided with buildings as 
well as those in which buildings have been located too thickly. 

Many colleges construct such maps for their own student bodies; but 
the writer has never seen one showing all the institutions of higher learn- 
ing in a large area, such as two cr three states. It is easy to imagine 
what such a study would reveal. There are many areas in the United 
States where there is a clustering of colleges entirely out of proportion 
to the size of the population within the area. There are other areas 
that are provided with reasonably adequate college facilities. There are 
possibly some areas in which a fairly large population group is without 
easily accessible institutions of higher learning. 

It may be argued that the case of the college is different from that of 
the public elementary or secondary school, since the institution of higher 
learning customarily draws a large number of its students from long 
distances. This is of course true; and such matters as alumni influence, 
specialization of curriculums, educational traditions, and denominational 
connection often operate to cause students to turn their backs on a col- 
lege near at home in order to travel long distances to attend a college of 
their choice. On the other hand, in many of the most important colleges 
and universities there is a majority of the student body whose homes 
are within fifty miles. 

In a group of thirty-nine colleges recently surveyed, with a total 
enrolment of more than 20,000, almost exactly half (50.1 per cent) of the 
students live within fifty miles of the institution they attend. The other 
half of the students travel more than fifty miles in order to attend the 
institution of their choice. 

The matter of travel distance may be considered with the institu- 
tion, rather than the student, as the unit. Table XVI presents data for 
the same thirty-nine colleges showing the percentage of the student body 
residing within fifty miles of the institution attended. 

This table shows that in approximately half of these thirty-nine col- 
leges 50 per cent or more of the student body is drawn from within a 
radius of fifty miles. The institutions in this table that draw less than 
one-half of their students from within the fifty-mile zone all fall within 
one or more of the following categories: (1) colleges that are old and 
well established; (2) colleges with relatively large endowment; (3) 
colleges that are not located in or near any important center of con- 
centrated population; and (4) colleges that have important local compe- 
tition. In general it appears that, if a college does not have resources 
and reputation sufficient to class it among the better institutions of its 
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TABLE XVI. DISTRIBUTION OF THE PERCENTAGES OF REGULAR 
YEAR FULL-TIME STUDENTS AT THIRTY-NINE COLLEGES 
RESIDING WITHIN FIFTY MILES OF THE INSTITUTION 
ATTENDED 





Percentage of students residing within Number of 

fifty miles of institution colleges 
More than 90 per cent... . 1 
EF OEE TPCT CORO CE TT re 3 
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60.1 to 70.0 per cent.. S cisstatel aha esal dtr ace'escA ce ht ato tare ae 3 
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30.1 to 40.0 per cent.... 8 
ee Oa cide cm mugen eoweueienmet aa 2 
48.6 per cent. . eee rte Median* 





*Median calculated from an ungrouped distribution. 


section of the country, it is necessary for it to be so located that it is 
relatively free from local competition, with a large local population group 
to serve as the nucleus for the student body. Since relatively few col- 
leges attain to a degree of excellence such that they are able to attract 
many students from long distances (in excess of one hundred miles), it 
follows that for most colleges a location in or near a large city or other 
concentration of population is necessary in order to provide a student 
body of reasonable size. 

A generation or two ago the small country town or village was con- 
sidered as the ideal location for an institution of higher learning. There 
the scholarly minded student could go and spend his college days without 
being disturbed by the distracting influence of the large city. There has 
been a marked change of attitude on this point in recent decades. The 
increasing urbanization of the population has brought a large measure of 
disregard of the supposedly vicious influence of the city upon the char- 
acter of the youth. The colleges have come to recognize the important 
supplementary educational facilities afforded only in the city, such as art 
galleries, dramatic productions, musical concerts, libraries, museums, etc. 
The development of interest in the social studies has made it important 
to have available working laboratory conditions for the observation of 
sociological and economic phenomena, many of which can best be found 
in the large population center. 

The matter of location of colleges may be placed on a “travel- 
distance” basis. An interesting study could be made of the amount of 
waste involved in poorly located institutions because of the excessive 
travel that is forced upon students. 

It is clear that all these conditions point to the necessity for a 
relatively important local concentration of population in order to justify 
the location of a college. In certain broad areas that are remote from 
any population center there is probably some justification for the estab- 
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lishment of a college on the basis of necessary service, but in such cases 
the institution is at a clear disadvantage and usually such colleges find 
the struggle for existence severe. In the greater part of the country the 
youth of the population generally would suffer no diminution of their 
opportunities for higher education if all institutions of college grade were 
located in or near relatively important centers of population, such as 
would be provided by cities of 25,000 or more inhabitants. 


Enrolments Too Small for Efficient Administration 


In the preceding chapters of this study attention has frequently been 
called to the inefficiencies which are introduced into the college program 
when the enrolment is small. Reeves and Russell have determined that 
there is little increase in efficiency of operation after an enrolment of 750 
students is reached, and that the difference in efficiency between colleges 
having 500 students and those having 750 is not marked. When the 
enrolment falls below 500, however, costs tend to mount sharply, the 
quality of education being held constant.’ 

In some measure the size of the enrolment is within the control of 
the college itself, and this item may justly be considered as contributing 
to inefficiency in internal administration. To a large degree, however, 
the size of the enrolment is determined by the available student body 
within the territory served and the number and relative prestige of the 
other colleges that draw upon this same clientele. Thus the inefficiencies 
due to a small enrolment are in considerable part traceable to unfortu- 
nate location. If there were in existence some general supervisory 
agency with power of life and death over colleges, it might be possible 
to increase markedly the general efficiency of the program by the elimi- 
nation of many institutions whose enrolment is too small to justify 
their continuance. 

It is recognized that many outstanding colleges have adopted the 
policy of limiting the number of students and of carefully selecting the 
matriculants. In some cases the desirable size of the student body has 
been set at a figure below that which will provide an economical operat- 
ing unit. Such institutions in general have ample endowment and need 
not concern themselves particularly with economies. 

Recognition must also be given the opinion frequently held to the 
effect that the smaller the enrolment the better the educational program. 
Objective evidence that might shed light on this controversy seems to be 
lacking. In the absence of definite evidence to support the contention 
that a student of a given level of ability gets more out of his education 
in a small college than in one with an enrolment of from 500 to 750, the 
criticism of the lack of economy in the smaller institution must stand.* 
It is interesting to note that, while the colleges which have been able to 
limit their enrolment to a small figure have in general been those with 
2 Floyd W. Reeves and John Dale Russell. The Measurement of College Excellence. 


Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Vol. I, 
No. 4, 1929, pp. 33-4. 


?Cf. John B. Johnston. The Liberal College in Changing Society. The Century 
Company, New York, 1930, pp. 308-4. 
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ample endowment, many of the institutions which have proclaimed the 
small size of the student body as one of their prime virtues have been 
using every available means to increase their enrolments. 


Overlapping of Recruiting 


The question of uneconomical methods of student recruiting has 
already been discussed. There is a phase of this question, however, that 
relates to the program of higher education as a whole. In many parts 
of the country the colleges are in as intense a competition as that faced 
by any group of commercial concerns. Under such circumstances the 
colleges feel forced to spend considerable effort in recruiting students. If 
the program of student solicitation is curtailed, the enrolment immedi- 
ately suffers. 

If there were available a central agency for the oversight of the 
program of higher education as a whole, it is easy to imagine that one of 
the first steps would be the elimination of this costly recruiting service, 
or at least its restriction to the natural territorial limits of the various 
colleges. Such a step would in no way lessen the educational opportuni- 
ties for the young people of the country, and would result in considerable 
savings thru the elimination of wasteful overlapping in the recruiting 
service. 


Summary 


The program of higher education in this country does not represent 
any logical organization of the resources available for this purpose. 
Instead there is a chaotic group of institutions, highly individualistic in 
their aims, each seeking its own perpetuity as its highest goal. While 
agencies such as state departments of education, the regional standardiz- 
ing associations, the central denominational boards of education, and the 
endowed foundations have had some influence in bringing an external 
pressure to bear upon the colleges of the country, the program as a whole 
is entirely uncodrdinated. This condition entails certain wastes and 
inefficiencies, among which may be mentioned: (1) poor geographical 
distribution of colleges; (2) enrolment too small for efficient administra- 
tion; and (3) overlapping of student recruiting activities. 
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CHAPTER X 


INEFFICIENCIES EXPRESSED IN FINANCIAL 
EQUIVALENTS 


THE foregoing discussion of the types of inefficiency commonly en- 
countered in colleges raises two interesting questions: (1) What is the 
amount of annual non-effective expenditure in a given college? (2) 
What would the per capita expenditure be in the college if all excessive 
costs due to inefficiency were eliminated? An answer to the first question 
would yield an index of efficiency of management. An answer to the 
second should result in an improved measure of the quality of the edu- 
cational program. These two objectives are of sufficient importance to 
warrant the development of a technique for calculating the expenditure 
that is due to inefficiency in management, and for estimating the effective 
educational expenditure per student. 


The Use of Current Educational Expenditure as a Measure 
of Efficiency 


It will be noted that the foregoing proposal deals with financial ex- 
penditure rather than income. The present standards of the regional ac- 
crediting associations, on the contrary, relate to income from certain 
specified sources, rather than to expenditure. Reeves and Russell have 
shown that excellence in an institution of higher learning (measured by 
the independent criterion of the judgments of experts who were thoroly . 
acquainted with the institutions studied) is much more closely related 
to the educational expenditure per student than to the per capita income 
from any selected group of sources.’ This is entirely logical. The im- 
portant factor in guaranteeing a good educational program is that 
enough money be spent to provide it; the nature of the sources of income 
is of secondary importance. In this present study, therefore, expendi- 
ture is dealt with instead of income. 

The immediate concern of this study is with the educational program 
of the college. While some discussion has been presented relating to cer- 
tain of the non-educational activities, such as providing financial aid to 
students and operating supplementary business enterprises, they are of 
concern in this study only as they affect the amount available for the 
support of the educational program. It therefore follows that all ex- 
penditures should be eliminated from consideration except those that 
are strictly educational in nature. 

A sharp distinction between educational and non-educational expendi- 
ture is difficult to make. There is a border zone in which the rendering 

1 Floyd W. Reeves and John Dale Russell. The Measurement of College Excellence. 


Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Vol. I, 
No. 4, 1929, p. 30. 
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of a real educational service is debatable. As a practical matter the 
classification of these border services is of little importance, since the 
total expenditure per student for all such services is usually a very small 
part of the total for the college. On the major items of expenditure little 
or no disagreement exists with regard to the educational or non-educa- 
tional classification. 

In accordance with generally accepted terminology, and also in the 
light of certain arguments advanced earlier in this study, the following 
functions are considered as educational: (1) instruction, including in- 
structional salaries, payments into annuity and pension funds for mem- 
bers of the teaching staff, and instructional supplies and equipment (of a 
non-capital nature); (2) administration; (3) library; (4) operation and 
maintenance of the academic plant; and (5) student welfare. The func- 
tions that are excluded as non-educational are: (1) student recruiting 
and publicity; (2) management of supplementary business enterprises; 
(3) subsidization of interscholastic athletics; (4) payment of interest 
on indebtedness; (5) financial assistance to students; (6) management of 
endowment and other trust funds; (7) costs of carrying annuity con- 
tracts; and (8) expenses of financial promotion. These non-educational 
expenditures are given no further consideration in this study. 


Three Basic Types of Non-Effective Expenditure 


The most important instances of inefficiency which have been dis- 
cussed in the preceding chapters relate primarily to three of the educa- 
tional functions: administration, plant operation and maintenance, and 
the instructional service. These three functions comprise the largest 
items in the educational expenditure and together account for more than 
90 per cent of the total in every college studied. There is therefore 
more opportunity for inefficiency in these items than in the functions 
that demand only a small expenditure per student. 

It will be noted that, in the discussion presented in Part II of this 
study, nothing has been said relative to non-effective expenditure in the 
function of student welfare. While it is probably true that some colleges 
are wasting funds in this function, the relatively small amount devoted 
to this purpose indicates that important inefficiencies could not occur 
at this point. In general, it is the writer’s observation that the student 
welfare service is suffering from too small an annual expenditure in most 
colleges, rather than from an excessive and wasteful outlay of funds. 

The most important instances of inefficiency that affect the expendi- 
ture for strictly educational purposes, as described in Part II of this 
study, may all be comprehended under three types: (1) too large an ex- 
penditure of funds for administration; (2) too large an expenditure of 
funds for plant operation and maintenance; and (3) too large a pro- 
portion of small classes. 

The following types of inefficiency, as discussed in Part II, all tend 
to result in a larger expenditure for administration than would otherwise 
be the case: (1) overstaffing in administrative positions; (2) excessive 
administrative salaries; (3) undue provision of clerical help; and (4) 
inefficient office routines. The items of waste discussed in Part II under 
the heading of financial administration relate either to income items, or 
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to non-educational items, or to purchasing. Altho it is true that failure 
to receive a potential income is a source of inefficiency, this present 
study is concerned only with expenditure items. Ineffective purchasing 
methods will be revealed in excessive costs for supplies and equipment. 
This will in turn be reflected in increased expenditure for administration, 
for building operation and maintenance, and for instructional supplies. 
The present technique does not permit the calculation of excessive costs 
for instructional supplies due to poor purchasing methods. The item, 
however, is comparatively small. 

The following types of inefficiency, as discussed in Part II, tend to 
result in an excessive expenditure for plant operation and maintenance: 
(1) low degree of space utilization; (2) excessive heating charges; (3) 
excessive cleaning costs; (4) unwise insurance plans; and (5) excessive 
maintenance costs. Excessive capital outlay for new buildings is, of 
course, not a current educational expenditure. 

The following types of inefficiency, which were suggested in Part II 
under the heading of the instructional program, tend to be reflected in a 
high percentage of small classes: (1) overstaffing in faculty; (2) over- 
extension of number of departments; (3) over-expansion of course offer- 
ings; and (4) overlapping of content of courses. 

It will be noted that the inefficiency involved in light instructional 
loads has been deliberately omitted. This has been done for three rea- 
sons: (1) Generally accepted standards of teaching loads have not yet 
been validated by scientific experimentation. It is entirely possible that 
an instructor with an eight-hour teaching assignment may actually give 
a larger amount of effective instruction than one with a sixteen-hour 
load. (2) It is extremely difficult to account properly for duties other 
than teaching. In some colleges a certain amount of scholarly production 
is expected of faculty members; in such cases the teaching load is some- 
times reduced for men who have a heavy program of writing or research. 
(3) Criticism of light teaching loads must be made with a knowledge of 
the amount of money available for faculty salaries. In an institution in 
which there are 600 credit-hours of teaching per semester, a faculty of 
forty members might be employed for an average load of 15 hours of 
teaching; or the plan might be to use a faculty of fifty members, with 
an average load of 12 hours each. Assuming the total instructional sal- 
ary budget to remain constant, the average faculty salary will be 25 per 
cent less if fifty instructors are used than if only forty are employed. 
If the amount available for faculty salaries is small, the smaller faculty 
organization is probably more economical than the larger. As the total 
amount available for faculty salaries increases, and as the average salary 
paid more nearly approaches a satisfactory level, the economy of the 
smaller faculty organization becomes less and less, and finally disappears. 

One assumption underlying the decision to omit light teaching loads 
as a form of inefficiency may be questioned, namely, that faculty mem- 
bers give their entire energies to the service of the college. In practice 
this is almost never true. The margins of the instructor’s time are 
usually considered as belonging to him. How wide the margin should 
be is a question that has never been satisfactorily answered, and upon 
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which the writer has no contribution to offer. It will be conceded that, 
if a reduction in average teaching load means only an increase in the 
margin of time which the instructor may use for purposes unconnected 
with scholastic pursuits, there is no gain, and probably a loss, in reducing 
the teaching load in terms of number of credit-hours taught. On the 
other hand, if thru a reduction in teaching assignments the instructors 
spend more time upon their other classes, or use the time for writing, 
research, and other forms of productive scholarship, the service of the 
teachers to the college may be effectively increased. There is opportunity 
for efficiency of administration to be displayed in the stimulation of 
faculty members to greater scholastic productivity, but the degree of 
efficiency on this point does not readily yield itself to statistical treat- 
ment. 

The remaining types of inefficiency in individual college programs, 
which have been discussed in Part II, are not considered here either be- 
cause they are non-educational in character and thus are eliminated from 
the total, in which only educational expenditures are included, or else 
because they are items affecting the income of the college rather than 
its expenditure. The types of inefficiency involved in the program of 
higher education as a whole cannot be taken into account in analyzing the 
situation within a given institution. 


Summary 


The proposed technique for estimating the amount of effective educa- 
tional expenditure per student deals only with expenditure items, exclud- 
ing inefficiencies involved in a failure to receive income. The study deals 
only with educational expenditure, as opposed to that which is non-educa- 
tional in character. It is shown that, with one minor exception, all the 
instances of inefliciency that have been discussed in Part II, so far as 
they affect educational expenditures, may be comprehended in three basic 
types: (1) excessive expenditure for administration; (2) excessive ex- 
penditure for plant operation and maintenance; and (3) an excessive pro- 
portion of small classes. 
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CHAPTER XI 


METHOD OF CALCULATING THE AMOUNT OF 
EFFECTIVE EDUCATIONAL EXPENDITURE 
IN A COLLEGE 


THE technique for computing the effective expenditure for educa- 
tional purposes in a college consists of five steps. The first step is the 
computation of the amount of non-effective expenditure devoted to the 
function of administration. The second step is the computation of the 
amount of non-effective expenditure devoted to the operation and mainte- 
nance of the physical plant. The third step is the computation of the 
amount of non-effective expenditure devoted to the direct instructional 
service. The total non-effective expenditure is obtained, as a fourth step, 
by adding together the results from the three previous steps. The total 
effective educational expenditure is obtained, as a fifth step, by sub- 
tracting the sum obtained in step four from the total educational 
expenditure. 

In order that results may be comparable among colleges, it is neces- 
sary that they be expressed in unit terms. Educational expenditure per 
student seems to be the most convenient unit, and has accordingly been 
used in this study. The divisor unit in this case is “average enrolment,” 
obtained by averaging the enrolment of the two semesters of the academic 
year with part-time students added in at their equivalent in terms of 
full-time students. The unit of enrolment is one student in full-time 
attendance for an academic year of nine months. Neither the financial 
statistics nor the enrolment figures contain data for anything except 
the campus work of the nine-month year, summer session and extension 
work being excluded entirely from consideration. 


Method of Computing the Amount of Non-Effective 
Expenditure Devoted to the Function of 
Administration 


Attention has already been directed (see Table V, page 42) to the 
fact that the administrative expenditure per student differs markedly 
among the institutions for which data are presented. Each of these 
thirty-four colleges has been carefully studied by a survey staff which 
is competent to pass judgment upon the relative merits of the adminis- 
tration in each of the institutions. In the survey reports for some of 


1 The actual competence of the survey staff in this instance is not a pertinent matter, 
since this study does not purport to set final standards. The only intention is to illustrate 
the technique to be used in developing the standards. 
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these colleges the administrative organizations were criticized adversely 
and suggestions were made for larger expenditure for this service. In 
other colleges surveyed, exactly the opposite criticism was made. It 
should be possible, when three or four qualified staff members have passed 
judgment on the administration in each institution, to pick out the col- 
leges that are adjudged to have good administrations; from the data 
on expenditure per student for this function, it is then possible to pick 
out the one institution with an effective administration that has the 
lowest cost for this service. Any college that is spending more than this 
amount per student for its administration is not using effectively the 
excess expenditure. Any institution that is spending less should be en- 
couraged to provide larger support, in order that its administration may 
be improved in effectiveness. The college having the lowest cost per 
student for an effective administration thus becomes a standard by which 
all other colleges are judged. 

It will be admitted at the outset that the group of thirty-four col- 
leges included in this study is probably too small for the final setting of 
standards. The writer is here concerned with the development and illus- 
tration of a technique rather than with the setting of absolute stand- 
ards. It may be pointed out, however, that the type of standard here 
suggested can probably never be absolute. It will be in constant need of 
revision as conditions change and as new developments occur in higher 
education. The writer’s only contention is that the method herein out- 
lined offers a satisfactory technique for the setting of standards of 
efficiency. 

Table XVII presents data regarding expenditure per student for ad- 
ministration in thirty-four colleges, together with the computation of the 
amount of non-effective expenditure due to excessive administrative costs. 
As has previously been explained, the expenditure for administration 
includes the cost of the president’s office, the portion of the cost of the 
business office which is chargeable to the educational program, and the 
cost of the registrar’s office. 

In this table college Number 31 is chosen as the standard with refer- 
ence to expenditure for administrative purposes. The members of the 
survey staff who visited these institutions are unanimous in pronouncing 
it one of the best administered colleges in the group. None of the three 
institutions having a lower expenditure than college Number 31 was free 
from adverse criticism on the item of administration, and in their sur- 
veys definite recommendations were made which would result in a larger 
expenditure for the function of administration. 

It should be pointed out that some of the colleges which have a rela- 
tively large expenditure for administrative service actually have a less 
effective administration than the institution selected as the standard. In 
such cases the actual amount of non-effective expenditure is probably in 
excess of the amount shown in the final column of Table XVII, since in 
this table it was presumed that the first $26.14 spent for administrative 
purposes is used effectively. Similarly the zero entries in this column do 
not necessarily indicate absolutely no non-effective expenditure, but only 
that there is none which is due to an excessive administrative cost. It is 
recognized that there is a minor weakness in the technique at this point, 
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TABLE XVII. EXPENDITURE PER STUDENT FOR ADMINISTRA- 
TION IN THIRTY-FOUR COLLEGES, AND AMOUNT OF NON- 
EFFECTIVE EXPENDITURE DUE TO EXCESSIVE ADMINIS- 
TRATIVE COSTS 


Minimum 
non-effective 
expenditure due 
to excessive 
administrative 


Expenditure per 
student for 
administration 


College number 


| 
| 


costs 
1 $64.65 } $38.51 
RR ae 62.72 36.58 
ae tele 5 .| 56.58 | 30.44 
ay 55.13 28.99 
5 54.61 | 28.47 
6.. : 52.63 26.49 
7 49.36 23.22 
8 47 56 21.42 
9.. a) 45.79 19.65 
10.. 3.94 17.80 
i... 42 03 15.89 
s.. 40.15 14.01 
a. 39.90 13.76 
14.. 39.88 13.74 
15 39.16 13.02 
16.. 38.54 12.40 
17. | 36.84 | 10.70 
18 35.76 9.62 
19 35.50 9.36 
20 35.37 9.23 
- ; 33.95 7.81 
- =e 30.63 4.49 
ae 30.19 4.05 
24 29.37 3.23 
25 29.30 3.16 
26 28.94 2.80 
7 28.15 2.01 
28 27 .50 1.36 
29 27.16 1.02 
30.. 26.65 51 
26.14 0 
. Se ge bas Se 23.53 0 
mec. Gee Pa ere ees 23.13 0 
EC Rae bt At Cay ie as 20.81 0 


| 
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since the “non-effective expenditure due to excessive administrative costs” 
does not reflect a certain amount of non-effective expenditure that is 
known to be present because the function is not as well performed as in 
the standard college. Altho the inefficiency that, for this reason, is un- 
accounted for by the technique is believed to be comparatively small, the 
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figures in the final column of Table XVII should be interpreted as the 
minimum amount of non-effective expenditure in the function of admin- 
istration. 

A method may be suggested whereby a correction could be applied 
to overcome the minor weakness pointed out in the preceding paragraph. 
A committee of experts, thoroly familiar with administrative practice 
in educational institutions, could rate or “grade” the administration of 
each college for effectiveness. Each college spending more than the 
standard amount for administration could then be assigned a certain 
percentage of this amount in accordance with the ratio of its rating to 
that of the standard college. Since the institution chosen as a standard 
has, by definition, an effective administration, it would be rated at 100 
per cent. A college with an administration rated only three-fourths as 
good, if it spends more than the standard college for this service, will 
be credited with only 75 per cent of the standard expenditure for this 
function. This technique has not been developed further in the present 
study because complete data are not at hand for assigning the ratings. 
It should be noted that this refinement of the technique cannot well be 
applied by the college to itself, but would be of value principally to an 
outside agency interested in estimating the educational excellence of the 
institution. 


Method of Computing the Amount of Non-Effective 
Expenditure Devoted to the Function of Opera- 
tion and Maintenance of Plant 


It has already been pointed out (see Table VIII, page 62) that the 
colleges spend widely varying amounts per student for the operation and 
maintenance of the physical plant used for academic purposes. As in 
the case of the function of administration, the members of the survey 
staff are qualified to pass judgment upon the conditions found in the 
academic plants of these colleges. It is therefore possible to pick out 
the one institution that has the lowest cost per student for this func- 
tion and at the same time carries on the function in a reasonably satis- 
factory manner. 

Table XVIII presents data regarding expenditure per student for 
plant operation and maintenance in the thirty-four colleges, together 
with the computation of the amount of non-effective expenditure due to 
excessive costs for this function. 

College Number 5 has been chosen in this table as the standard with 
reference to expenditure for purposes of plant operation and mainte- 
nance. This institution enjoys three advantages in the performance of 
this function. In the first place, its plant is for the most part com- 
paratively new and well built, and consequently heavy maintenance 
charges do not arise. In the second place, it is in a region where win- 
ters are not severe, and consequently less fuel is necessary. In the 
third place, it is in a region close to coal mines and therefore enjoys 
the benefits of a low freight rate on its fuel. At each of the other 
colleges having a lower cost per student for this function than college 
Number 5 there are valid reasons why the institution should not be con- 
sidered as a standard for this item. 
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TABLE XVIII. EXPENDITURE PER STUDENT FOR PLANT OPERA- 
TION AND MAINTENANCE IN THIRTY-FOUR COLLEGES, AND 
AMOUNT OF NON-EFFECTIVE EXPENDITURE DUE TO EX- 
CESSIVE COSTS FOR THIS FUNCTION 
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| Minimum 
Expenditure per non-effective 
student for expenditure due 
College number* plant operation to excessive 
and maintenance costs for this 
function 
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*Each institution is given the same number it carried in Table XVII. 
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As was pointed out in connection with the discussion of non-effective 
expenditure for administration, the final column of Table XVIII presents 
data that reflect only the minimum of non-effective expenditure for this 
function. The technique allows each college with a higher expenditure 
than the standard to count the amount of the standard as effective ex- 
penditure, altho in many cases the plants were not as satisfactorily 
maintained and operated as in the standard college. Thus no account 
is taken of expenditure that is below the standard amount, but which 
may be non-effective because it does not result in a satisfactory per- 
formance of the function. This minor weakness in the technique makes 
it necessary to interpret the data of the final column of Table XVIII as 
the minimum non-effective expenditure for this function. 


This weakness could be corrected by applying the same type of re- 
finement to the technique as was suggested in the case of administrative 
expenditures. The colleges could be rated by experts on the quality of 
their plant services, the one chosen as standard being given a rating of 
100 per cent. Each institution spending more than the standard amount 
for plant operation and maintenance, instead of being credited with the 
entire amount of the standard, could be assigned only the proportion 
indicated by the ratio of its rating on plant service to that of the 
standard college. This refinement of the technique has not been applied 
in the present treatment because of the lack of adequate data for assign- 
ing the ratings. 


Method of Computing the Amount of Non-Effective 
Expenditure Due to the Maintenance of an 
Excessive Proportion of Small Classes 


It was shown in Table II, page 27, that the colleges studied vary 
markedly in the percentage of their classes that are small. The point 
at which a class becomes wasteful of the time of the instructor, owing to 
its small size, cannot be determined exactly. Since there is no question 
but that a class of ten students is a unit small enough to satisfy any 
advocate of close contact between teacher and student, it may be con- 
sidered that a group smaller than this number is uneconomical. For the 
purposes of this technique, it makes little difference what size of class 
is chosen as the point at which lack of economy begins. The computa- 
tions have therefore been carried forward on the basis of the percentage 
of classes with fewer than ten students. Independent study and honors 
courses have not been considered in this study as small classes. 


It was shown in Table II, on page 27, that one institution has only 
8.6 per cent of its classes with fewer than ten students. This college 
also has next to the largest median size of class found in any of the 
institutions studied, but there were no excessively large classes in the 
schedule of this college. It was the judgment of the survey staff that 
the curriculum of this college was excellent, so far as economy of organ- 
ization was concerned. In all of the other colleges some of the types of 
inefficiency pointed out in the discussion of the instructional program in 
Part II were found. This college is therefore taken as the standard 
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with reference to the percentage of small classes maintained, and the 
further steps of this technique are based upon the assumption that in- 
efficiency is involved in the maintenance of more than 8.6 per cent of all 
classes with fewer than ten students, since the standard college operates 
on this basis.2 A college having a larger percentage than this could 
reorganize and improve the efficiency of its program by eliminating the 
excessive number of small classes and absorbing the students in such 
classes into larger class groups. 

The question may well be raised as to why the standard is not based 
on the number of small classes, rather than the percentage. There has 
previously been shown a marked positive correlation between total course 
offerings and the size of the institution. There was also shown a neg- 
ative correlation between percentage of small classes and number of 
students enrolled in the college. These relationships present statistical 
proof of the commonly observed fact that the larger colleges can arrange 
a more varied and extensive offering than the smaller colleges, without a 
proportionate increase in the number of small classes. It does not seem 
fair to penalize the larger institution for this advantage, as would be 
the case if the standard adopted related to the number of small classes 
rather than to the proportion which they form of the total. 

In the second place, a standard set up in terms of number of classes 
would probably have a deadening effect on the curriculum. Colleges 
would hesitate to experiment with new courses even tho social needs 
might demand their introduction. On the other hand, a standard set up 
in terms of the proportion of the total would allow the opportunity 
for initiative in the working out of the curriculum of the individual 
college. It should be pointed out, however, that a decision as to whether 
the number or the percentage of small classes should be used is not a 
vital matter in setting up the present technique. 

In setting up a standard for this item, and in making future revi- 
sions of the standard, care must be exercised to avoid the choice of a 
figure set by an institution whose curriculum is entirely too narrow to 
meet modern needs. The standard must always be set in the light of a 
full knowledge of the situation within the college. It would manifestly 
be possible to operate a college of liberal arts with a curriculum so nar- 
row that every student would take exactly the same sequence of courses 
during his four years. Assuming that a student body of satisfactory 
size could be assembled, and that the holding power of the college was 
not abnormally low, it would follow that none of the classes would 
have fewer than ten students. This would clearly be an over emphasis 
on economy, since it is inconceivable that a modern college of liberal arts 
could possibly meet the social needs of the day without providing for 
some variations in the courses taken by students. A condition akin to 
that suggested does exist, however, in certain professional schools, par- 
ticularly in law and medicine. Such institutions clearly have an ad- 
vantage not enjoyed by a college of liberal arts. 





?It should be borne in mind that the writer has no intention of setting the figure 
of 8.6 as the final standard. This example is carried thru to show the technique of 


setting the standard, which, as previously suggested, should finally be based upon a 
larger body of data. 
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The steps of computing the amount of non-effective expenditure per 
student due to the maintenance of an excessive proportion of small 
classes are as follows: 

1. Calculate the total expenditure for instructional salaries for the 
semester (or term) being studied. 

2. Calculate the total number of credit-hours taught in the college 
during the semester (or term) studied. 

3. From items 1 and 2 compute the instructional salary cost per 
credit-hour offered. 

4. Count the number of credit-hours represented by classes having 
fewer than ten students enrolled. 

5. Compute the number of credit-hours which would be represented 
in classes of fewer than ten students by the maintenance of no more 
than the standard proportion (8.6 per cent) of classes of this size. 

6. Compute the number of credit-hours which would be eliminated 
by reducing to the standard proportion of small classes, by subtracting 
item 5 from item 4. 

7. Compute the total non-effective expenditure on account of small 
classes for the semester (or term) studied by multiplying item 6 by 
item 3. 

8. Find the non-effective expenditure per student by dividing item 7 
by the enrolment for the semester (or term) in question. 

9. Compute the annual waste per student by multiplying item 8 by 
two if a semester plan is followed, or by three if a quarter plan is in 
effect. 

If greater accuracy is desired, instead of step 9 the calculations of 
steps 1 to 8, inclusive, could be carried thru for the other semester (or 
terms) of the year, and the results added to item 8 to find the total 
non-effective expenditure for the year. Unless the situation in the 
college changes markedly from one semester to the next, reasonably 
accurate results will be obtained by doubling the figures for one semester, 
as suggested in step 9. 

The essential steps of this technique are summarized in Table XIX, 
which shows the results of the computations for the thirty-four colleges 
studied. The columns of this table represent the calculations of steps 
3, 6, 7, and 9. 

The data of this table need no comment, since the computation of 
the various items has already been explained. The results in the last 
column are figures for non-effective expenditure per student in each 
college due to the maintenance of an excessive proportion of small 
classes. These figures are comparable to those for administration shown 
in Table XVII and those for operation and maintenance of the academic 
plant shown in Table XVIII. 


Method of Computing Total Non-Effective Expenditure Due to 
Inefficiency and the Calculation of Total Effective 
Educational Expenditure 

The final step of this technique consists merely in adding together 
the figures found in each college for the three types of inefficiency, re- 
sulting in an amount representing the total non-effective expenditure per 
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TABLE XIX. NON-EFFECTIVE EXPENDITURE PER STUDENT 
ACCOUNTED FOR BY THE MAINTENANCE OF SMALL CLASSES 
IN THIRTY-FOUR COLLEGES 


Cost for Number of | Total | Annual 
instructional | credit-hours | non-effective | non-effective 
salaries per | that would be| expenditure | expenditure 

College number* | credit-hour | eliminated by| due to small | per student 


taught during| reducing | classes during} due to small 
the semester number of | one semester classes 
studied small classes | 
| to 8.6 per cent | | 


of total 





$58.91 90 $5,301.90 | $78.55 


99 

: 68.50 | 75 5,137.50 | 63.42 
20. . 106.95 173 | 18,502.35 | 54.98 
Pt 73.06 | 73 5,333.00 | 53.60 
> 86.21 95 8,189.95 | 50.56 
: eo 102.56 100 | 10,256.00 47.15 
33... 89.74 128 11,486.72 | 40.10 
11. 67.21 77 5,175.17 | 38.76 
13 72.56 90 6,530.40 | 37 .64 
6 52.24 41 2,141.84 | 37.58 
25 119.71 110 13,168.10 33.68 
... 90.59 98 8,877.82 | 32.52 
4 80.40 71 5,708.40 | 32.34 
-... 78.54 119 9,346.26 | 31.21 
| ae 90.52 39 3,530.28 27 .06 
8... 79.56 94 7,478.64 26.86 
Recs 92.63 | 62 5,743.06 | 26.28 
i. .. 67 .03 54 3,619.62 | 23.89 
ae 77.66 | 98 7,610.68 23.14 
ae 89.39 52 4,648.28 | 22.02 
Se 89.52 66 5,908.32 | 20.98 
Bs Scie a 68 .36 31 2,119.16 | 20.78 
. 116.90 55 6,429.50 | 20.06 
Tae 90.61 36 3,261.96 | 18.42 
oF... 88.01 | 76 6,688.76 | 17.78 
... 99.86 45 4,493.70 | 17.02 
| ae 105.07 33 3,467 .31 15.24 
128.60 107 13,760.20 | 15.04 
. 7 85.89 69 5,926.41 | 14.84 
18 79.28 49 3,884.72 | 14.50 
34 77.12 57 4,395.85 | 14.16 
ie 118.88 75 8,916.00 12.36 
"eae 77.19 41 3,164.79 7.54 
MB: .. 114.05 0 0 0 


*Each institution is given the same number it carried in Tables XVII and XVIII. 
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student. In order to find the effective expenditure per student on the 
basis of equivalent efficiency, it is necessary to subtract from the actual 
expenditure for educational purposes the total amount that is non- 
effective. Table XX presents these data. 

Data relating to size of class in the case of each institution are for 
one year later than the data for administrative and plant costs. From 
the data collected it has not been possible to unite the figures for a 
single year. While some violence may be done the true situation in 
certain of the colleges by this mixing of the data for two years, as a 
general rule the number and proportion of .small classes do not vary 
markedly from year to year in a given college. Furthermore, for pur- 
poses of illustrating the technique of computation, the year of the data is 
immaterial, altho in an actual case it would be necessary to obtain all 
the data for a single academic year. 

The final column of this table represents the amount being spent 
per student in each college after the subtraction of the amount of non- 
effective expenditure. This item should be interpreted as the maximum 
amount being put into the educational program. As has been pre- 
viously pointed out, in many colleges that have an excessive expenditure 
for administration or for maintenance and operation of the plant, the 
actual performance of these functions is not as satisfactory as in the 
institution chosen as the standard. In such cases, altho the institution 
has been allowed the standard expenditure for the function concerned, 
it is probable that something less than this amount is actually being used 
effectively. The item called “effective expenditure per student” should 
therefore be construed as the maximum amount that under present con- 
ditions of management is actually being used effectively in the educa- 
tional program. A refinement of the technique to overcome this minor 
weakness has been suggested in the preceding pages, but this modifica- 
tion could not be applied in the present treatment because of lack of 
data. 

It is of interest to compute not only the non-effective expenditure 
per student, but also the grand total for each college. Table XXI pre- 
sents this computation. 

The total amounts of non-effective expenditure in some of the col- 
leges shown in this table are startling and indicate marked possibilities 
for the improvement of educational efficiency. It should be recalled 
that the data relate only to educational expenditure and do not take into 
account unrealized potential income or inefficiencies in functions of a 
non-educational nature. Furthermore, as previously shown, the figures 
given are the minimum for non-effective expenditure, and the data of 
Table XXI should be read: College Number 30 is spending at least 
$7,180.60 which is not effective in producing an educational result. 

Attention has already been called to the fact that there are two 
principal types of inefficiency, the one avoidable and the other unavoid- 
able. In the computations of Tables XX and XXI no distinction is 
drawn between these two types. The unavoidable inefficiencies that 
affect the amount of ineffective expenditure per student are principally 
two: (1) that due to small enrolment; and (2) that due to location in 
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TABLE XX. ACTUAL EXPENDITURE PER STUDENT FOR EDUCA- 
TIONAL PURPOSES, NON-EFFECTIVE EXPENDITURE PER 
STUDENT DUE TO INEFFICIENCY, AND EFFECTIVE EX- 
PENDITURE PER STUDENT, FOR THIRTY-FOUR COLLEGES 








Actual Non-effective expenditure per student 
expendi- — —— - _ — Effective 
: College ture per Due to expendi- 
i number* student Due to plant Due to | | ture per 
| for edu- | admin- | operation| small Total student 
| cational | istration |andmain-| classes 
purposes | tenance 
14 ...| $365.34 | $13.74 | $27.55 | $15.24 | $56.53 | $308.81 
ee .| 363.89 | 19.65 24.38 | 20.06 | 64.09 | 299.80 
a; 390.76 | 30.44 16.04 | 47.15 | 93.63 | 297.13 
Rosia 356. 67 28.99 0 32.34 | 61.33 | 295.34 
8 338.77 | 21.42 7.56 | 18.42 | 47.40 291 .37 
| | | 
a3... 308.85 | 0 374\| 6.064 | 64.7% 290 .07 
15.. | 326.38 | 13.02 27.67 | 0 | 40.69 | 285.69 
16 ..| 340.62 12.40 12.23 | 32.52 | 57.15 | 283.47 
20 330.41 9.23 1.43 | 54.98 | 65.64 | 273.77 
25 315.85 3.16 6.04 | 33.68 | 42.88 272.97 
2.. 293.29 0 | 15.35 | 12.36 27.71 | 265.58 
10 294.10 17.80 4.01 | 17.02 38.83 | 255.27 
33 290.42 0 9.07 | 40.10 | 49.17 | 241.25 
21 272.64 7.81 0 27.06 | 34.87 | 237.77 
18 260.98 9 62 0 14.50 | 24.12 | 236.86 
17 273.49 | 10.70 5.25 | 20.98 | 36.93 | 236.56 
27 258.76 | 2.01 4.73 | 17.78 | 24.52 | 234.24 
5 287.16 | 28.47 0 26.28 | 54.75 | 232.41 
19 268.28 | 9.36 7.75 | 22.02 | 39.13 | 229.15 
12 261.45 | 14.01 7.05 | 23.89 | 44.95 | 216.50 
| } | | 
ll. | 270.03 | 15.89 | 1.51 | 38.76 | 56.16 | 213.87 
28.. 239.98 | 1.36 0 | 26.86 | 28.22 | 211.76 
| 13 257 .68 13.76 | 5.27 | 37.64 56. 67 201.01 
H 7 274.39 23.22 0 50.56 73.78 | 200.61 
/ 26 214.99 2.80 0 14.84 17.64 | 197.35 
2 296.65 | 36.58 0 | 63.42 | 100.00 | 196.65 
34... 207.27 | SS }. os 14.16 17.32 | 189.95 
Ried ers 280.90 | 38.51 0 | 68.60 | 92.11 188.79 
29 209.75 | 1.02 0 | 38.28 | 32.28 | 177.82 
24... 188.50 | 3.23 | 0 20.78 | 24.01 164.49 
23... ' 190.60 | 4.05 | 0 | 238.14 | 27.19 | 163.41 
22... ; 246 . 27 4.49 | 5.46 78.55 | 88.50 | 157.77 
6.. | 221.18 | 26.49 5. 25 37 .58 69.35 151.83 
A 152.84 | 51 | 0 7.54 8.05 144.79 
| 


*Each institution is given the same number it carried in Tables XVII, XVIII, and XIX. 
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TABLE XXI. GRAND TOTAL AMOUNT OF NON-EFFECTIVE EX- 
PENDITURE AND PERCENTAGE OF TOTAL EDUCATIONAL 
EXPENDITURE THAT IS NON-EFFECTIVE, IN THIRTY-FOUR 


COLLEGES 


College number* 














Grand total 
amount of 


Percentage of 
total educational 





non-effective expenditure that 

expenditure is non-effective 

$ 7,180.60 5.3 
33,522.30 6.1 
15,823.08 8.2 
11,275.32 8.4 
13,145.40 9.2 
38,378.35 9.4 
18,439 .04 9.5 
14,448 . 64 11.8 
22,176.05 12.5 
5,450 . 27 12.7 
8,787 .24 12.8 
18,638 .40 13.2 
20,791.59 13.5 
33,489 . 28 13.6 
15,310.20 14.0 
16,749 .04 14.3 
18,038 .93 14.6 
22.367 .62 15 


24,873 .2 
28,403 .55 


21,649 
14,653 


38,133. 
32,206. 3: 
20,859. 7: 


47,851.5 


17,184.96 


19,041. 1: 


37,077. 


29,290 .6 


8,876. 
19,343. 
15,100. 
16,903. 
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*Each institution is given the same number it carried in Tables XVII, XVIII, XIX, and XX. 
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a region where winters are severe or where fuel must be hauled for long 
distances. The administration of a college should not be held blamable 
for inefficiencies arising from these two causes, altho to a considerable 
extent the size of the enrolment can be influenced by administrative 
measures. 

On the other hand, it must be said that the presence of a non- 
effective expenditure due to unavoidable causes does not produce any 
greater educational returns than that involved in any other form of 
inefficiency. For example, when the total educational expenditure per 
student of a college located in a mild climate and near to a fuel supply 
is compared with the same figure for a college located in a region of 
severe winters and far from coal mines, it could not be said that the 
additional expenditure for plant operation that is forced upon the latter 
institution is in any way productive of greater educational results than 
the comparatively limited expenditure for this purpose in the former 
college. Consequently, in the computation of effective expenditure per 
student, it is important that both the avoidable and the unavoidable types 
of inefficiency be calculated and deducted. 


Effective Educational Expenditure per Student as a Measure 
of Educational Excellence 


It remains to be shown that this calculated figure representing “ef- 
fective educational expenditure per student” is a better measure of 
educational excellence than the figure of “educational expenditure per 
student” before the deduction of the non-effective expenditure. In order 
to test out this feature, three members of the staff, including the writer, 
all of whom had participated actively in the surveys of each of these 
colleges, rated the institutions according to their educational excellence. 
Values from one to sixteen were assigned, “one” representing the insti- 
tution of highest excellence, and “sixteen” the poorest. Each of the 
three staff members made his own rating independently of the others, 
and the ratings were made before any of the data relating to effective 
educational expenditure per student were calculated. The criterion used 
in this rating was a subjective judgment of the general excellence of 
the college as an educational institution, taking into account as nearly as 
possible all the factors that might conceivably indicate excellence. The 
median of the three ratings on each institution was taken as the final 
rating of that college. The three ratings agreed rather closely, the 
average divergence of each staff member’s ratings from the median 
being less than one-half a point on the sixteen-point scale. Correla- 
tions were then computed between the composite rating on educational 
excellence and the two sets of expenditure figures. 

The coefficient of correlation (Pearson) between the rating and 
educational expenditure per student is + .48+ .09. The correlation be- 
tween the rating and effective educational expenditure per student is 
+ .68 + .06. It is apparent that the application of the technique of 
reducing the expenditure figure to the amount used effectively has im- 
proved the correlation with educational excellence by twenty points. 
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This means an improvement of approximately 40 per cent in the accuracy 
of the prediction of educational excellence. 

It will be recalled that a refinement was suggested for the tech- 
nique, whereby colleges would be assigned only a proportion instead of 
the standard expenditure for administration and for plant operation 
and maintenance, the amount assigned to be determined in each case 
by the effectiveness of the performance of the function. There is good 
reason to believe that the application of this technique would still further 
increase the correlation between effective educational expenditure and 
the rating on educational excellence. 














CHAPTER XII 


METHODS BY WHICH COLLEGES MAY 
IMPROVE THEIR PROGRAMS 
EFFICIENTLY 


Ir the measure, “effective educational expenditure per student,” has 
any merit as an indication of the excellence of the educational program, 
and the correlations presented in the previous chapter indicate that it 
has, the progressive college will desire to increase its expenditure at 
points which will be effective in increasing the size of this index of ex- 
cellence. A review of the ways in which increased resources can be 
utilized to produce greater educational excellence is therefore at point. 

One of the first methods by which increased resources can be utilized 
is in bringing up to the minimum the expenditure for administration and 
for plant operation and maintenance. This method applies only to those 
colleges whose expenditure for these items is now below the suggested 
standard. The indication in such a condition is that these functions 
are not being adequately supported, and any additional funds expended 
on these items, up to the standard, will result in raising the figure 
by which the excellence of the program is judged. 

The second method by which increased resources may be utilized 
is thru an increase in faculty salaries. It will be noted that in the 
technique outlined no upper limit has been set for faculty salaries. This 
implies that in almost every college it is possible to improve the quality 
of the program, as measured by the effective expenditure per student, 
by increasing the average salaries paid faculty members. 

The third method suggested whereby increased resources can be 
utilized for the improvement of the program of the college is thru a re- 
duction in the teaching-hour loads without any increase in the number 
of small classes. With a constant enrolment this effectually means an 
increase in the teaching staff and a lowering of the ratio of students to 
faculty members. The technique for calculating the effective educa- 
tional expenditure per student has been especially designed to allow this 
type of improvement in the program. Under such a plan, faculty mem- 
bers would be expected either to do a much better job of teaching, or to 
devote a considerable portion of their time to the production of schol- 
arly literature and research. Either of these changes is a real gain in 
the excellence of the educational service of the college. 

Finally, there is opportunity to utilize increased resources in such a 
way as to improve the educational program by increasing the expendi- 
ture on several of the smaller items of the budget on which a standard 
has not been set up. Among such items may be mentioned: (1) retiring 
allowances and sabbatical leaves for faculty members; (2) library; (3) 
instructional supplies; and (4) student welfare. 

It would be entirely possible to set up a technique, similar to that 
suggested for administration and for plant operation and maintenance, 
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that would apply to each of the four items above mentioned. This has 
not been done for two reasons. In the first place, it was desired to 
keep the suggested technique as simple as possible. In the second place, 
it is the writer’s experience that most colleges are not spending exces- 
sive amounts for these items. In every one of the colleges recently 
surveyed, increased funds could well have been devoted to each of these 
functions. It therefore seems useless to set up a standard of maximum 
expenditure for any of these items when none of the colleges with which 
the writer is familiar even approach a desirable minimum expenditure 
for these purposes. 

The writer is conscious of one weakness in the technique, particu- 
larly with reference to its use as an index of educational excellence. 
The assumption has been made that the salary paid faculty members is, 
on the average, a fair index of the quality of staff member obtaining 
in the college. The assumption is not made that the true worth of each 
individual member of the faculty is accurately indicated by his salary, 
but only that the average salary is a fair index of the staff as a whole.’ 
Such an assumption is supported by data presented by Reeves and Rus- 
sell? Conceivably, however, a college administration might follow the 
policy of using increased resources for a blanket raise in salary to all 
members of the existing staff. For example, if the funds available for 
faculty salaries increase 10 per cent, every member of the faculty could 
have a raise of 10 per cent of his salary. In most cases such a procedure 
would be a grave administrative mistake and would probably result in no 
marked improvement in the educational program. It is recognized that 
such a step would probably invalidate to some extent the indication of 
excellence afforded by the measure, “effective educational expenditure 
per student.” On the other hand, if increased resources are used to 
provide raises in salary for the most competent members of the teaching 
staff and for those who improve their qualifications, and to attract others 
to the faculty who will raise its general quality, an immediate and direct 
gain is registered in the excellence of the program. 

One other weakness is recognized in the use of “effective educational 
expenditure per student” as a measure of college excellence. This is 
the fact that the measure must be based on an accurate and uniform 
classification in the financial accounts of the colleges which attempt its 
use. It is obvious that unless the accounting is absolutely uniform 
among the group of institutions to be compared, the data lose completely 
their comparability. A fair degree of uniformity in financial accounting 
in institutions of higher learning seems likely to be accomplished within 
a short time,* and with the details of classification that have been set 


1This assumption is probably not sound in the case of colleges having an unusually 
high percentage of women on the faculty, and certainly does not hold in the case of 
institutions that depend on the service of non-salaried “‘teaching brothers” or “sisters” 
of a religious order. 

2 Floyd W. Reeves and John Dale Russell. The Measurement of College Excellence. 
Bulletin of the Bureau of School Service, University of Kentucky, Lexington, Vol. I, 
No. 4, September, 1929, pp. 35 ff. 

2A significant step toward this end has recently been taken in the publication of 
the report of the National Committee on Standard Reports for Institutions of Higher 
Learning (Lloyd Morey, Urbana, Illinois, Chairman) entitled Suggested Forms for Finan- 
cial Reports of Colleges and Universities. 
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forth in this study it should not be difficult for any college to set up its 
expenditures in such a way that they are strictly comparable with those 
used in this analysis. 

The writer has a sincere hope that the technique herein described 
for setting up a measure of excellence of the educational program of a 
college may be found of use, not only to the standardizing agencies in 
their efforts to measure and evaluate the programs of the institutions 
composing their membership, but also to the administrators of colleges, 
who are interested in getting the largest possible educational returns 
from the funds which they have to expend. 
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